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ARTICLE IL. 


A compleat Syftem of general Geography, : 
explaining the Nature of the Earth, i 
viz. its Figure, Magnitude, Motions, | 

| Situation, Contents and Divifion into 
Land and Water, Mountains, Weods, 
Defarts, Lakes, Rivers, &c. with 
particular Accounts of the different 
Appearances of the Heavens in diffe- 
vent Countries; the Seafons of the 
Year all over the Globe ; the Tides of 
the Sea, Bays, Capes, Iflands, Rocks, 
Sand-Banks and Shelves. The State 
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of the Atmofphere; the Nature of” 


Exhalations, Winds, Storms, Torna- 

dos, &c. The Origin of Springs, Mi- 

nerat Waters, Burning Mountains, 

Mines, 6c. The Ufes, and making of 
Maps, Globes, and Sea-Charts. The 
Foundations of Dialing; the Art of 
Meafuring Heights andDiftances; the 
Art of Sbhip-Building, Navigation, 
and the Ways of finding the Longitude 
at Sea. Originally written im Latin 
by Bernhard Varenius, M.D. fince im- 
proved and illuftrated by Sir Waac 
Newton, aad Dr. Jurin; aud now 
tranflated into Englith, with additio- 
nal Notes, Copper-Plates, an Alpha- 
betical Index, and other Improvements. 
Particularly ufeful to Students in the 
Univerfities, Travellers, Sailors, 
and all thofe, who deftreto be acquaint. 
ed with mix’d Mathematicks, Geogra- 
phy, Aftronomy and Navigation. By 
’ Mr. Dugdale. The whole revifed and 
corrected by Peter Shaw, M. D. Lon- 
don: Printed for Stephen Auften, at 
the Angel and Bible inv St. Paul’s 
Church- 
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Art.1. the Republick of Letters. 4 
Church-Yard. 8vo. Two Vol. Firft 
Vol. p. 520. Second Vol. 270. 


‘HIS Work, as appears from its Title, 
is a Mixture of Geography, Geometry, 
Afironomy, natural Philofopby and Mechanicks. 
Ie was firft publithedat 4m/fferdam in 16503 but 
the Dutch Edition being out of Print, Sir L/zae 
Newton, Lucafian Profeflor of Mathematicks in 
the Univerfity of Cambridge, undertook to fend 
it into the World again, with Emendations, 
Additions, and fuch Schemes and Tables as he 
judged proper for the Explanation and Iluftra~ 
tion of fo uleful a Piece. This was perform’d in 
1672. A Second Edition was publifhed at Cam- 
bridge in 1681, with farther Additions. 

Tue intrinfick Value of the Book itfelf, and 
the Improvements made by that great Ornament 
of our Country, recommended it fo itrongly, 
that a new Edition of it became neceflary. Dr. 
Bentley, Matter of Trinity College in Cambridge, was 
fo fenfible of the Importance of it, that he engaged 
Dr. James Furing then Matter of Arts, and 
Fellow of that College, to undertake it, and add 
an Appendix, containing the Difcoveries made 
fince the Time, in which the Author lived. 
This was printed in 1712. The Tranflation 
before us is made from the Edition laft mention’d. 
Sir L/aac Newton left 33 Figures to illuftrate the 
original Work and his owa Additions; which 
are now increafed to 49, engraved on 12 Copper- 
Plates. 

Mr. Dugdale in the Geometrical Patt of this 
Work has demonftrated feveral Propofitions 
when occafion requir’d it: explain’d feveral 
tedious Demonftrations; or at leaft: directed his 

A 2 Reader, 
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Reader, where he may find Satisfaction in thofe 


Points. Inthe 4fronomical Part, he has under- 
taken to ftrengthen the Author’s Arguments in 
favour of the Copernican Syftem, and correét or 
iluftrate his Affertions and Propofitions by o- 
thers taken from later Writers, or grounded on 
more accurate Obfervations, made fince his 
Death. Inthe Philofophical Part, he has reye&- 
ed, what he calls, the improbable Conjeétures of 
the Antients, and the unwarrantable Suppofiti- 
ons of Des Cartes, of which he thinks Varenius 
was too fond. Inftead of them, he introduces 
the Newtonian Principles, for folving the Phe- 
nomena, which he prefers to thofe ot the French 
Philofopher. In the Geographical Part he has 
alter’d the Names, Situation and Defcription of 
feveral Countries, Iflands, Seas, €?c. fo as to 
make them more conformable to our Engli/h 
Maps. Dr. Jurin’s Appendix is tranflated and 
diftributed through the whole in its proper 
Places. As Varenius’s Book in Latin, is not 
every where now to be found, it is hoped the 
Learned will pardon our inferting fome Paflages 
of it, efpecially when our Editor’s Obfervations 
and Improvements would not be very intelligible 
without ; and our Fxzg/i/b Readers will expeét no 
Apology, for giving them fome Acquaintance 
with a Foreign Writer, who has been thought 
worthy of the Regard of three of the greateft 
Men of our own Nation. 

Tue whole is divided into three Books; 
.which are fubdivided into forty Chapters. The 
firft Book treats of 4b/olute Geography, viz. the 
Figure of the Earth, its Meafure, Motion, Si- 
tuation, €fc. its Conftitution, Parts, €?c. The 
fecond of Relative Geography, that is, of the 
Properties of the Earth in refpect to the Hea- 
venly 
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venly Bodies. In the third we have the Compa- 
rative Part, in which the Author confiders the 
Particulars arifing from comparing the Phzxo- 
mena of one Place with thofe of another. 

In his firft Chapter Varenius, {peaking of 
the Origin of Geography, obferves that it is not 
a modern Invention; not brought into the 
World at one Birth, nor carried to its prefent 
Perfection by one Man. Every one knows that 
the Geography of the Antients was very imper- 
feét, and often ftuffed with falfe Relations ; the 
Reafon of which, as affign’d by our Author, is, 
that they knew little er nothing of thofe Parts 
of the Earth, which it is moft material to know ; 
or at leaft had no certain Experience about 
them. For, fays he, they were not at all ac- 
quainted with Africa, the moft remote Northern 
Countries, the South Continent, and the Coun- 
try of Magellan. They did not know it was 
poffible to fail round the World; and that the 
Yorrid Zone was inhabited. They were ignorant 
* of the true Meafure of the Earth; they wanted 
true Defcriptions of remote Countries; were 
unacquainted with the general Motion of the 
Sea, and the Difference of Currents in particular 
Places. The Grecians, even Ariftotle himfelf, 
could not account for the ebbing and flowing of 
the Sea. Few of them underftood the Variati- 
on of the Winds; the noble Property of the 
Loadftone, which fhews the North and South, 
was unknown to tnem. And /4uaximander,who 
lived about 400 Years before Chrift, was the firft 
who attempted to give the Dimenfions of the 
Earth. The fame Author, as reprefented by his 
Tranflator, p. 41. who has not injured him, 
makes this Philofopher live about sso Years be- 
fore the Birth of Chrift. The latter Date, 
A 3 however 
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however {cems more conformable to Chronolo- 
gy; for, according to Diogenes Laertius, B. 2. 
Anaximander was 64. Years old in the fecond 
Year of the LVIII. Olympiad, which is fup- 
pofed to be about 547 Years before the Chriftian 
SEV4. 

Dr. Varenius, coming in his fourth Chapter 
to treat of the Menfuration of the Earth, gives 
us the Methods ufed by the 4vabians, Eratofthenes, 
Pofidonius and Snellius; which laft is confider’d 
at large by Dr. Furin, and the Method of: Ope- 
ration ufed by the French Mathematicians on his 
Plan. Three Methods are then propofed for 
performing this Work, without ccleftial Obfer- 
vations, or a meridian Line; which he therefore 
calls terreftrial. But, as thefe depend on great 
Accuracy in taking the Height and Horizontal 
Diftances of Mountains, and may be render’d 
dubious by Refraction, our Annotator allows 
them Geometricaliy true, and good in Theory, 
but not fo in Praétice. 

In the sth Chapter, the Author gives 
the Reafons for the Copernican Syftem, and 
anfwers Objections againft it; molt of which 
the Annotator undertakes to folve by the Laws 
of Mechanicks. In the feventh Chapter, Va- 
yenius lays down this Propofition, which is the 
6th. The Confiftence or Coberence of the Particles 
of the Earth is from Salt. To prove which he 
obferves, that the artificial Solution of the 
Particles of Earth demonftrates that a kind of 
Salt is found in all things; and the Quantity of 
it is greater, where the Body is harder, fome 
few oily Bodies excepted. And that all things 
are concreted by Salt is manifeft from artificial 
Petrefaion, to the greateft Degrees of Hardnefs 
hy Salt. If, fays he, you feparate Salt from 

3 | Earth, 
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Earth, it will no longer ftick together, but will 
become Duft, and cannot be reduced to its 
former Hardnefs with a Mixture of Salr. Mr. 
Dugdale does not agree with him on this Ar- 
ticle; for he anfwers, that though moft farts of 
Bodies are replete with faline and vitriolic Par- 
ticles, which may in fome Means contribute to 
their Coagulation and Confolidation; yet the 
primary and naturally indivifible Corpufcles, of 
which the Particles of all Bodies are compos’d, 
are not connected by Salt or hooked Particles, 
nor glued together by Reft, which is an occult 
Quality, or nothing; nor do they flick together 
by confpiring Motions; but rather cohere and 
are united by mutual Atirattion. This, indeed, 
has been the Method of accounting for the 
Matter ufled by fome great modern Philofophers ; 
while others have been of Opinion, that this 
Aitraétiow is no better chan an occult Quality, and 
confequently that it gives no more real and im- 
mediate Light into the Affair than any other, or 
perhaps not fo much as what is here propofed 
by Varenius; becaufe thofe, who maintain the 
Doétrine of 4ttraétion or Gravitation, own they 
know not how this Force is exerted, v. p. 239. 

WE here once for all beg pardon of Mr. 
Dugdale for not copying his Tranflations; which 
might have been more exact. It may be pre- 
fumed, that if he is now living, and will be 
pleafed to confult the Paflage here quoted in the 
Original, he will find that, according to the 
Terms of the Propofition, and the Letter of the 
Author’s Text, he was to fpeak of the Cohe- 
rence of the Earth, not of Bodies in general. 
We do not undertake to point out all the 
Miftakes in the Tranflation before us, for they 
are fuch as cannot eafily miflead the Learned; 
A 4 and 
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and it is not our prefent.Defign to give a new 
Verfion in favour of our Exglifh Readers. 

Ir isa notorious Fact, that Rains, Mifts and 
Snows are frequent on the ‘Tops of Mountains, 
when the Air is ferene and calm in the neigh- 
bouring Valleys. This every Traveller, who has 
crofs’d the Alps, the Apennines, has experienced. 
Our Author in C. 9. Prop. 1X. accounts for it 
thus, v#z. That Vapours and Exhalations, be- 
ing condenfed into {mall Drops in the middle 
Region of the Air, begin to fall downward. 
And becaufe the Tops of Mountains are nearer 
to them, than the fubjacent Valleys; therefore 
thofe Drops which are over the faid Mountains, 
coming firft to the Ground there, leave their 
place in the Region of Air, which is immedi- 
ately taken up by the {mall Drops that are next 
to them, becaufe they are prefs’d and thruft 
down by others, either to avoid a Vacuum, or 
becaufe it is the Nature of Water to flow to 
the Place, where the Flux begins, or where the 
Place is more deprefs’d. Our Annotator, who 
holds a Vacuum, endeavours to explain this 
Phenomenon in a manner fuitable to his own 
Principles. The Air in Vallies, fays he, is much 
heavier than the Vapours, and therefore better 
fitted to fupportthem thanthat light Air, which 
is upon the Tops of high Mountains. ‘There- 
fore, when the Vapours are put into a violent 
Agitation, and in fome Meafure condenfed by 
Wind, or other external Caufes, they form 
Clouds and Mifts, and by their own /pecifick 
Gravity fall till they meet with fuch Air as is 
able to fupport them, with which they mix and 
fwim about, and are every way difperfed in it; 
whereby the Sky is made ferene and clear. But 
if they meet not with fuch Air, or light on the 
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Top of a Mountain, before they reach fuch 

Air, then they are form’d into Drops and fall to 

| the Ground. 

Dr. Varenius, C. 10. Prop. VI. {peaking of 

) Volcanos, or burning Mountains, fays, that 

; burning is occafion’d by a fulphureous and bitu- 
minous Subftance, which is contain’d in fuch 
Mountains. On which Occafion Mr. Dugdale 
juftly obferves, that Earthquakes, and Volcanos, 
are both produced by the fame Caufe ; which 
he explains in the following Manner. Thofe 
Countries, which abound moft with Sulphur 
and Nitre, are much more fubject to Earthquakes; 
for where there are fuch Mines, they mutt fend 
up Exhalations, which meeting with fubterra- 
neous Coverns, muift ftick to the Arches of 
them, as Soot does tothe Sides of our Chimneys, 
where they mix with the Nitre, which comes 
out of thefe Arches, in like manner as we fee it 
come out of the Infide of the Arch of a Bridge, 
and fo make a fort of Cruft, which will very 
eafily take Fire. This, fays he, may be done 
either by the inflammable Breath of the Pyrites, 
which is a kind of Sulphur, that naturally takes 
Fire of itfelf, by a Fermentation of Vapours to 
a degree of Heat, equal to that of Fire and 
Flame, or by the Fall,of a great Stone, which, 
ftriking againft another, produces fome Sparks, 
which fet Fire to the combuftible Matter that 
is near, €7c. he adds, that burning Mountains 
are only fo many Spiracles, for the difcharge of 
this fubterraneous Fire. And where there hap- 
pens to be fuch a Structure and Conformation 
of the interior Parts of the Earth, that the Fire* 
may pa{s freely from the Caverns therein, it 
gathers into thefe Spiracles, and then eafily gets 
out without fhaking or difturbing the Earth. 

| WHEN 
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WueEw Dr. Varenius wrote his Geography, 
the Secret of making Salt- Water {weet or frefh, 
was not difcover’d, as he owns in his 13th 
Chapter, Prop. XI. The World owes this to 
our ingenious Countryman Mr. Hauton. Mr. 
Dugdale gives us the Manner of performing this 
from the Philofophical Tranfattions. It is done 
firft by a Precipitation made with the Oil of 
Tartar: then the Sea Water is diftilled. ‘The 
Furnace ufed on this Occafion taketh up but 
little room, and is fo contrived, that with a 
very {mall Quantity of Wood or Coal, twent 
four French Pots of Water may be diftilled ina 
Day; for the cooling of which, the aforefaid 
Gentleman has this new Invention; that inftead 
of making the Worm pafs through a Veffel full 
of Water, as is the common Practice, he makes 
it pafs through a Hole, made out of the Ship, 
and enter it again at another; fo that the Water 
of the Sea performeth thecooling Part. Thirdly, 
to the two preceeding Operations he joins Fil- 
tration, to make a perfect Correction of the 
Malignity of the Water. This is done by a 


peculiar arth, which is mixed and ftirred with 


the diftilled Water, and at length fettles to the 
Bottom. Mr. Hauton declares he had both 
Reafonand Experience on hisSide. The former, 
becaufe this peculiar Earth, being mixed with 
the diftilled Waters, blunts the Points of the 
Volatile Spirits of the Salt, and ferveth them for 
Sheaths, taking away their force and maligning 
Sharpnefs, The fecond, becaufe it had been 
piven to Men and Beafts, without any ill effec 
on them. 

In the fame Chapter, Prop. XIV. our Au- 
thor undertakes to tell us why the Ocean is not 
enlarged by the great number of Rivers, which 
flow 
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flow into it. For this he afligns two Reafons. 
1. ‘That the Water returns from the Sea through 
fubterraneous Paffages to the Heads of the 
Rivers. 2. Great Quantities of Vapours are 
rais’d from the Ocean; part of which, being 
refolved into Rain, falls down into the Ocean, 
and part of them on the Earth. 

Dr. Farin, in his Appendix, enlarges on this 
curious Queftion in the following manner. 
Since the Ocean conftantly receives a prodigious 
Quantity of Water, both from Rivers, that 
exonerate themfelves into it, and from the Air 
in Dew, Rain and Snow that fall, it is impoffible 
but that it fhould be enlarged and increafe to an 
immenfe Bulk, unlefs it be as much leffened fome 
other way. And fince no fuch great increafe of 
the Sea has been obferved, and the Bounds of 
the Ocean and the Earth are found to be in all 
Ages the fame, it remains that we enquire by 
what means the Ocean lofes as much Water as 
it receives from Rain and Rivers flowing into it. 
There are two Hypothefes among Philofophers ; 
one is, that the Water of the Sea is carried by 
fubterraneous Conduits, to the Springs of Ri- 
vers, and lofes its Saltnefs, by dreining through 
the Fiffures. The other, that it is occafion’d 
by the Vapours exhaled from its Surfaces, 
The Doétor rejects the former, as almoft univer- 
fally exploded; it being difficult, if not impof- 
fible, to explain how the Water of the Ocean, 
being more depreffed than the very Mouths of 
the Rivers, can come up to their Springs, which 
are for the moft part on very high Mountains. 
‘He therefore inclines to the latter, which is not 
charged with this Difficulty, there being, ac- 
cording to this Hypothefis, no Neceflity of ex- 
plaining this, neither to hinder the Growth - 
the 
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the Ocean, nor to fupply the Springs with Wa- 
ter; both which may be more eafily done by 
the Vapours, which we certainly know are 
drawn up from the Surface of the Sea. To 
illuftrate this Hypothefis, he produces an Ex- 
periment made by Dr. Halley on Water falted 
to the fame Degree with the common Sea 
Water, and heated to the fame Degree, which 
that of Air is obferved to be in our hotteft 
Summers, in order to form a Judgment of the 
Quantity of Vapours exhaled from the Sea. 
This may be feen at large in the Philofophical 
Tranfattions, N°. 189. Page 366. 

Cuap. 14. Prop. IX. We have Mr. des 
Cartes’s mechanical Account, how the general 
Motion of the Sea, from Eaft to Weit may 
be caufed by the Moon. But, though our 
Author was a great Admirer of that Philofopher, 
he looks on this Account as deficient, and 
profeffes no better Opinion of his accounting 
for the Flux and Reflux of the Sea, in the fame 
Chapter, Prop. X. As this is done according 
to his general Hypothefis of a Plenum and 
V ortices, it is not admitted by Dr. ‘Furin and our 
Annotator. The former afferts that Sir J/aac 
Newton has explain’d the Flux and Reflux of 
the Sea with great Succefs, from his univerfal 
Principle of Gravity or Afttraétion. This he 
fhews by two Figures at the end of the Book, 
and refers us to feveral celebrated Writers for 
farther Satisfaction. 

In the 16th Chapter, Prop. V. the Author 
undertakes to explain the Origin of Springs. 
Having produced five different Opinions on 
this Subject, he gives a 6th, viz. that the Earth 
again receives whatever Waters it has diffem- 
bogued into the Sea, through the Mouths of 
| Rivers ; 
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Rivers; that the Sea-Water paffes through the 
hidden Receffes of the Earth, and, being ftrain’d 
through the many Mazes of theEarth, and through 
the Sand and Clay, lofeth its faltnefs and bitterne(s. 
He embraces this, as moft reafonable, and de- 
fends it againft four Objections. On this Oc- 
cafion the learned Dr. Furin fays, it is pro- 
bable that all Springs have not the fame Origin; 
that fome proceed from Rain penetrating through 
the Fiffures of the Earth, and flowly gliding 
through the Orifices of Springs: that others, 
efpecially fuch as are Salt and near the Sea, 
take their rife from its Water percolating 
through the Sands: but that the greateft part, 
efpecially fuch as break from the Sides of high 
Hills, derive their Water from Vapours. This 
is the great Dr. Halley’s Theory, which 1s 
reckon’d much more clear than any other, and 
better fupported. 

Tue Doétor’s Hypothefis is, that thefe Va- 
pours, being carried every way by the Wind, 
neceflarily meet with the high Ridges of 
Mountains, that are difperfed over various 
Tracts of the Earth; each of which far fur- 

affes the ufual Height to which the aqueous 
Vapoars of themfelves afcend, and on the Tops 
of which the Air is fo cold and rarified, as 
to retain but a fmall part of thofe Vapours, 
that are brought thither by the Winds. The 
Vapours, meeting with thefe Ridges of Moun- 
tains, are there compelled by the Stream of the 
Air to mount with it to their Tops; where 
meeting with more rarified Air, they naturally 
fall down in Drops, pervading the Crannies 
and Fiffures of the Air, and gleeting into the 
Caverns of the Hills, the Water thereof gathers 
into the Bafons of Stone or Clay it finds; which 
being once fill’d, all the Overplus of the Water 
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runs over, and where it can find a Paffage, 
breaks out at the Sides of the Hills, and forms 
Fountains; many of thefe running down the 
Vallics or Guts between the Ridges of the 
Hills, and coming to unite, form Rivulets or 
Brooks; many of thefe again being united into 
one common Chanel, form vaft large Rivers, as 
the Danube or the Rhine. 

Varenius, in the fame Chapter, Prop. VI. 
Speaking of the River Niger in Africa, tells us, 
it hides itfelf under the Mountains of Nubia, 
and emerges again on the Weft fide of the faid 
Mountains. Mr. Dugdale, in a Note on this 
Place, fays that the River, here mention’d, hides 
itfelf no where under Ground that we know of; 
though perhaps we are not certain whether it 
does or not, becaufe no European has traced it 
to its Fountain. Only the Zeebe, a large Branch 
of it, meeting with the Mountains of Nimeamay, 
is faid to divide itfelf into feveral Streams, to 
immerge under them, and emerge again on the 
North fide of thofe Mountains. But heisfo cau- 
tious of admitting any thing of this Nature, 
that he declares he does not give this as a Cer- 
tainty, but looks on all fuch Accounts as mere 
poetical Fictions, as in all probability they are. 

Cuap. 17. Prop. VI. our Author attempts 
to account for the Caufe or Generation of acid 
Waters, their Difference, and feveral Species, 
which he fuppofes proceed from a Mixture of 
the Spirit of Vitriol, Salt and Alum; which 
Minerals are found partly fimple and partly 
mixed, more or lefs with others in the Cavities 
of the Earth, efpecially with Iron. He proves 
this the true Caufe of Acidule. 1. Becaufe 
almoft wherever thefe acid Fountains break out, 
there are found Mines of Vitriol, Salt and Alum. 
z. Be- 
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2. Becaufe the Spirits of Vitriol and Salt are 
acid, as is the Spirit of Sulphur, as appears from 
Chymiftry. 3. Becaufe. no acid Body can be 
drawn from thefe acid Waters, but only Spirits, 
which are very like the Spirits of Vitriol, 
Salt, €@c. 

Here Mr. Duagdale’s Remark is, that fuch 
like Chalybiates are not fo properly called 4cidule, 
or Sour-waters; for they do not contain any 
rough, vitriolic, or acid Salts, to make them 
tafte fharp or four, but rather leave a fweetifh 
Flavour behind; and though at firft one would 
a(cribe a fharp or four Tafte to thofe of Pyrmont, 
Spaw and Tunbridge, yet if they are rightly 
confidered, it is their {mart brisk Tafte, that 
mifleads us to think them acid, or truly four. 
Thus Cyder, and foft Ale, when bottled, will 
give the like Pungency to the Tongue, and fuch 
an acute Affection to the Palate, when they are 
far from being four. 

In the fame Chapter, Prop. VII. the Caufe 
of hot Baths is affigned to be, 1. A Mixture of 
fulphureous Particles, which are gleaned by the 
Water, as it is carried through the fubterraneous 
Paffages, or rather as it glides through the ful- 
phur Mines to the Body of Waters about the 
Fountains. 2. Fumes, Vapours, and Exhalati- 
ons in the Bowels of the Earth, whether there 
is pure or impure Sulphur, as Foffil-Coals, 
Amber, €@c. for thefe Bodies conftantly emit a 
hot Fume, which warms the Water, brought 
thither, or gliding through thofe Places. The 
Annotator fays, the beft Account for the Heat 
of thefe Fountains, is given by thofe, who fup- 
pofe that two Streams, having run through, 
and imbibed certain forts of different Minerals, 
meet at laft, and mingle their Liquors; from 
which 
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which Commistion arifes a great Fermentation, 
that caules Heat, as we fee in Vitriol and Tar- 
tar, which, when mingled, caufe an intenfe 
Heat and Ebullition. 

Our Author, having in the fame Chapter, 
Prop. XI. mention’d feveral Waters, which are 
{aid to have a petrifying Quality, proceeds to 
enquire into the Canfe of it. But firft he tells 
us, that fome of them do not change the Wood 
itfelf into Stone; but that the earthy, ftrong, 
and faline Particles, contain’d in the Water, 
flick to the Wood, and involve it in a ftrong 
Cruft. Secondly, that others do not really 
change the Wood into Stone, but only give 
it a Hardnefs equal to that of Stone. If any 
Waters have a true petrifying Quality, he 
fuppofes it may be thus accounted for. The 
chief Difference perceptible by the Eye, be- 
tween Wood and Stone, is, that in the for- 
mer there are as it were long Fibres, by which 
the Particles cohere: in the latter, the Particles 
being like Grains (of Sand) or Atoms, are 
not united by any extended Fibres. If there- 
fore, fays he, any Water diffolves, and as it 
were grinds the long Particles of Wood, 
which cohere lineally, fo that they no longer 
cohere after this Manner, but are more con- 
denfed, the Difference between it and Stone, 
will not be great enough to be difcern’d by 
the Eye. But it is probable, continues he, 
that thefe mineral Waters communicate fome 
Subftance to the Wood itfelf. 

Mr. Dugdale is of Opinion, that the mat- 
ter may be explain’d, thus. That Warer, 
gliding down the Sides of foft Stone, corrodes 
its minuteft Particles, and is impregnated with 
them; which are again feparated from the 
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Water, by putting Wood into it, as we {ee 
fome kinds of Salt, feparated from Water by 
Attrattion, and other Bodies feparated from thoie 
that are compounded with them, by fuch as are 
found by Experience to attract their Particles. 
Now, fays this Gentleman, when thefe Parti- 
cles are {fo minute and fubtile, as to intrude into 
the Pores of the Wood with the Water, in 
Procefs of Time, when it is throughly foak’d, 
the Interftices will be quite fill’d with ftrong 
Particles; and if any thing ligneous remains, 1t 
is fo well guarded and incruftated by thefe 
Particles, that it is not perceptible, nor to be 
acted on by Fire: but, if the Particles are not 
minute enough to penetrate the Pores of the 
Wood, they only ftick clofe to the outfide of it, 
and parget (rough-caft) it over, as it were, 
by Degrees to a confiderable Thicknefs. He is 
induced to this way of accounting for the 
Matter, by an Obfervation made by himfelf in 
the Summer of the Year 1729. He at thac 
time faw the famous petrifying Spring at Knaresby 
in Yorxfbire, called Dropping-Well. It ariles 
fome Yards from the Top of a Break of hard 
marly Earth, made, as he fuppofes, by the Ri- 
ver Nild, which flows very near it. The Cur- 
rent, which ts but fmall, runs toward the Break, 
where being interrupted by Sticks, Twigs, and 
Mofs, laid on the Edge of it for that Purpofe, 
it is diffufed all over the Stone, (or Marly 
Earth ) partly glides down the Sides, and partly 
fails perpendicularly in Drops, on fome Pebbles, 
where there is a {mall Quantity of Water below. 
This Well, he tells us, does by no means petrify 
the Wood, Mofs, &c. put into it, but only 
covers them with a ftony Cruft. Nor has ic 
this incrufting Quality before it comes to the 
JANUARY 1733. B Break, 
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Break, and runs down, or drops from the foft 
Marly Stone. He is confirm’d in the Opinion 
before given, by finding that the Particles of 
the Cafe or Cruft, when ground to Powder, are 
to all Appearance, like thofe of the Stone, from 
which the Water drops, only the latter are 
fomething whiter and rounder. He then asks : 
Is not therefore fuch fubterraneous Earth, 
through which the Water of fuch like Qualities 
runs, the Caufe of Petrifaction? Hence, he 
concludes, that we may gather the Reafons, 
why Fountains petrify fome forts of Wood 
throughout, and not others: alfo why fome 
petrify the Bark, Sap, or fofteft Parts, and others 
only incafe it. 

In the roth Chapter, Prop. VI. Varenius 
maintains that the Air is not light, but heavy, 
abfolutely fpeaking. Which he proves thus. | 
Every thing is faid to be heavy, which tends to 
the Center of the Earth, if not hinder’d: that 
the Air doth; for on digging up Earth, the Air 
goes down into the Space there made. If it 
tends upwards, it is, becaufe 1. Heat rarifies it 
fo, that it requires a greater Space. 2. Ic is 
prefled by another Vapour. Here the learned 
Dr. Furin confirms the Author’s Propofition, 
which he fays ts f{upported by Variety of Expe- 
riments, particularly one, by which alfo an 
Eftimate of its Weight is made. The Experi- 
ment is as follows. ‘Take a Glafs Tube, clofed 
at one end, which fill with Quickfilver, then 
anvert it with the open end into a Veflel, fill’d 
with Mercury, and the Mercury in the T ube 
will forthwith fubfide, and after a few Recipro- 
cations, ftand at 30 Inches above the Surface of 
the Mercury in the Veffel. The reafon why 
the Quickfilver is fufpended at fuch a Height, 
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is becaufe it is impoffible for it to defcend, 
unlefs the Mercury in the Veffel afcends at the 
fame Time; which being prefled on every Side 
by the Weight of the ambiefit Air, cannot quit 
its Place, unlefs the Weight of Air exceeds that 
of the Mercury inthe Tube. That this is the 
Cale, appears from ence. Put all the above- 
mention’d pparatus into a large Receiver, out 
of which extract the Air with the Air Pump; 
then, as the Air is extracted, you may perceive 
the Mercury in the Tube fubfide gradually. 
But on letting the Air in again by Degrees, the 
Mercury in the Tube will afcend, in Proportion 
to the Quantity of Air intromitted, till it arifes 
to its former Height of 30 Inches. He adds, 
that this pparatus, is from its ule in Meafuring 
the Air, call’d a Barometer; and from its Au- 
thor, any Experiment perform’d by it, is named 
Toricellian. ’ Vis manifeft, continues the Doétor, 
that the Weight of the Mercury contain’d in 
the Tube, and the Weight of a Column of 
Air, whofe Altitude is that of the whole Atmof- 
phere, and whofe Bafis is equal to the Orifice of 
the Tube, being weighed feparately, will prove 
equal; fo that when the Weight of the Air is 
diminifhed, the Barometer is deprets’'d, & vice 
verfa. He then {peaks of the Experiments made 
before the Royal Society for comparing the 
Weight of Air with that of Water, and fo of 
other Bodies. On the farft, the faid Proportion 
was found as 1 to 840, on the fecond, as 1 to 
Sy2, onthe third, ast to $60. Mr. Hazksbce 
found the Rario of Air and Water to be as 1 to 
885. All which Experiments being made in 
Sammer, when the Air is expanded by Hear, 
and contequently lighter, and the Barometer 
Standing at 29 2 Inches high, this might eae 
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be fafely depended on, that the Barometer afcend- 
ing to 30 Inches, and the Conftitution of the 
Air at a Medium, in regard to Heat and Cold, 
the Ratio of Air to Water would be as 1 to 800; 
and therefore fince the Weight of Water, com- 
pared with Mercury, is as one to 13 3, the Gra- 
vity of the Air compared to that of Mercury, 
would be as 1 to 10,800. 

In his 31ft Chapter, Varenius propofes fix 
Methods for finding the Longitude: By obfer- 
ving, 1. An Eclipfe of the Moon. 2. The 
Moon’s Place in the Zodiac. 3. Its Diftance 
from, or Appulfe to the fix’d Stars. 4. The 
Moon’s entering into the Ecliptic. 5. The Con- 
junction, Diftances, and Eclipfes of the Satellites 
of Jupiter. 6. By Clock-work. The five firft 
are allow’d to be good Methods, but it is ob- 
ferved, that they all labour under this Difadvan- 
tage, that they cannot be .ufed every Night; 
nor is it eafy to put them in Praétice at Sea, be- 
caufe of the Ship’s Motion; therefore feveral 
have quitted thefe, and are of Opinion that Re- 
courfe muft be had to a Piece of Clock-work, 
which fhall go exactly with the Sun, and divide 
the Day into no lefs nor no more than 24 Hours. 
If fuch a Clock could be made, fays our Author, 
the Difcovery of the Longitude would be made 
eafy to Sailors. For then, before they left any 
Place, their Bufinefs would be to take an accu- 
rate Obfervation of the Hour of the faid Place, 
and fet the Clock to that Hour; which would 
fhew the Hour of the Place where-ever the 
went; and finding the Hour of the Place in 
which they are, they would have the two Times, 
which would give the Longitude of the Place 
in which they are. 

. Tue Difhculties arifing from the Inequality 
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of Motion occafion’d by the Difference of Air, 
and the Matter of which fuch a Machine muft 
be compofed, are fo well known, that this was 
efteem’d impracticable even in our Author’s 
Time. Our Annotator adds another great Dit- 
ficulty in the Execution of this Projeét. Which 
is, that how perfect foever fuch a Piece may be 
made, it will fhew the Hours in Places of 
different Latitudes, different from thofe of the 
Place, for which it was made. Thus, for Ex- 
ample, if a Clock fitted at Paris approaches the 
Equator, it will there fhew the Hour flower 
by one twentieth Part than at Paris, according 
to the Obfervations of Mr. Richer. Hift. Acad. 
Reg. by du Hamel. p. 110. or more than three or 
four Minutes, according to Mr. Hayes. Hift. de 
? Acad. Roy.t700, 1711. And hence proceeds, 
that Retardation of the Motion of the Pen- 
dulum of a Clock toward the Equator. And 
Mathematicians, by reafoning according to this 
Experiment, made by the French about 40 Years 
ago, and Principles deducible from it, fhew 
how much the Motion of a Clock may be 
retarded, according to the Latitude of the 
Place. But, as in this matter they are obliged 
to ufe an Hypothefis, which themfelves do not 
allow certain; the Proportion, they aflign, can- 
not be relied on for difcovering the Longitude 
of Places with any Exactnefs. It remains there- 
fore to be difcovered by accurate Obfervations 
made in all Parts, in what Proportion the Mo- 
tion of Clocks is retarded, according to the 
different Latitudes; that the Hour fhewn may 
be reduced to the true Hour of the Place from 
which a Ship departed. 

THESE Obfervations and Remarks, with 
many others which cannot be reprefented but 
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by the Figures at the end of the fecond Vo- 
lume, and feveral large Quotations from the 
Works of Sir dfaac Newton, Dr. Woodward, 
Dr. Halley, Dr. Derham, and the Philofophical 
Tranfattions of the Royal Society, make the 
Work, as it now appears, a complete Body of 
the moft ufeful Branches of praétical Mathe- 
maticks, and natural Philofophy. Befide the 
learned Perfons concern’d in the Augmentation 
and Improvement of it, the Publick is farther 
affured of its Perfeétion, from the care taken in 
the Revifal and Correétion of it by Dr. Shaw, 
to whom the learned World is obliged for a 
judicious Abridgment of the Philofophical 
Works of the great Mr. Robert Boyle, and their 
Redu&ion to a Method, which makes the 
Reading of them as eafy as inftructive. 
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An Aufwer to Dr. Clarke and Mr. 
Whitton, concerning the Divinity of 
the Son and of the Holy Spirit. With 
a fummary Account of the chief Wri- 
ters of the three firft Ages. By H.E. 
London: Printed for Thomas Mcig- 
han i Drury-Lane. 1729. mm 8vo. 
p. 13%. befide the Preface, which con- 
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'HE Arian and Socinian Controverfies, 
which have long difturbed the Peace of 

the Church, are fo well known, that it is need- 
leis to give an account of their Rife and Progrefs 
in this Place. ‘The late learned Dr. Clarke, and 
the pretent Mr. Whbiflon, have been looked on as 
the chief Champions on one fide, and have 
been encounter’d by thofe on the other, with 
great Vigor and Succefs. ‘The Book before us 
is one of the laft that appear’d againit the No- 
tions and Writings of thofe two Gentlemen; 
of which we venture to give the Publick fome 
account, becaufe the Method obferved in it is 
different from that ufed by the other Defenders 
of the holy and undivided Trinity; and becaufe 
an inexhauftible Fund of Learning, and a long 
Application to Enquiries of this fort, join’d to 
a folid and penetrating Judgment, have enabled 
the worthy Author to reafon with the utmoft 
Exactnefs and Precifion, and given him fome 
Advantages, over the oppofite Party, which are 
in the Hands of very few. His defign is, not 
to confine himfelt, as fome modern Writers had 
done, to the bare Letter of Scripture, bur 
confider the Senfe of the earlieft Antiquity in 
regard to the Doétrines in Queftion, or as “he 
exprefles himfelf in his Preface, the Scripture in 
its original, and traditionary Senfe, and under 
the Lights of Faith. This Piece, as its learned 
Author tells us, was occafioned by a privare 
Difputation at Dr. Clarke’s own Houle, April 
30. 1728. It isdivided into five Chapters; inthe 
firft of which the Queftion is ftated: in the 
fecond the Divinity of the Sow and Holy Spirit 
proved: in the third we are fhewn how the 
Father alone is felf-exiftent: in the fourth Ob- 
i B 4 jections 
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jetions are anfwered: the sth is a judicious 
Collection of the Sentiments of the Writers of 
the three firft Ages on the Divinity of the Sox 

and of the Holy Spirit. 
In order to place the Queftion in its true 
Light, he begins with laying down feveral 
Orthodox Propofitions ; firft, that the Father is 
not the Son: that the Father is not the Holy Spirit 5 
and that the Son is neither the Holy Spirit, nor the 
Father. Secondly, that neither the Son, nor the 
floly Spirit is a Creature, i. e. a Being which 
God produced, and can deftroy at Pleafure.- 
There are, as he juftly obferves, fome Creatures, 
as Angels and human Souls, which wa// never be 
deftroyed, which is not the fame, as faying they 
cannot be deftroy’d. From this Diftinétion he 
concludes, that to fay God cannot deftroy all 
Creatures is Nonfenfe: but to fay be can defiroy 
iter the Son or the Holy Spirit is Blafphemy. 
Thirdly, that here neither are, nor can be two 
Gods; for which he produces St. Paul, 1 Cor. 
vil. v. 4. here is no other God but one; and 
{upports this Principle, or Propofition by fome 
Texts of the Old Teftament. Deut. iv. v. 35. 
vi.v. 4. Laiah xliv. v. 6. xlv. v. 5.18. From 
this, and the laft Obfervation, fays he, it ma- 
nifeflly follows, that the Bleffed Trinity is neither 
ane God, and two Creatures, nor three Gods; be- 
caufe if two Gods are impoffible, three certainly 
are. His fourth Principle of Catholick Faith 1s, 
that *he Son is truly God, and the fame may be 
fard of the Holy Spirit. For, if neither the Son, 
nor the Holy Spirit is created, and yet is indued 
with an intelligent Nature, each of them may 
be truly and properly calleda Divine Perfon, 1. e. 
each of them is truly and properly God. From 
which premifed Principles he draws this Con 
clufion, 
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clufion, that either a real Plarality of Gods muft 
be granted, or we muft believe that the Son and the 
Holy Spirit ave really and firittly the fame God 
with the Father. 

In regard to the word Perfon, our accurate 
Author faysthat Term has aknown, but different 
Signification, when applied to Creatures, and to 
the Bleffed Trinity. In the former Cafe it means 
an intelligent Being, or intellectual Agent, whofe 
nature is divided from that of any other. In the 
latter, it fignifies one, who has a common and in- 
dividual Nature with another: or it is one, cither 
Father, Son, or Holy Spirit, who has the Godhead 
in common with the other two, and with each of 
them, This he calls the theological or religious 
Ule of the Word, peculiar to the Chriftian Re- 
ligion. This he obferves was the Language of 
the Primitive Chriftians in Reply to thofe who 
denied the Diftinétion of the Blefled Trinity, 
wiz. that the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit are three diftinét Perfons. ‘Though this is not 
a (criptural Exprefion. Nor is the Word, Per- 
fons taken in the fame Manner, as when it is 
faid that Socrates, Ariftotle, and Plato were three 
diftintt Perfons. For thefe were three Men, and 
confequently differ’d trom each other both in 
their Perfon and Nature. But, as the Godhead 
cannot be multiplied, the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit are not three Gods, but only three 
Divine Perfons,and one God; whether they were 
called three Perfons by Chriftians from the Be- 
ginning, or have been fo called fince the End of 
the fecond Century, as Facundus Hermianen/is 
thinks. That Writer was an African Bithop, 
and lived in the Middle of the 6th Century; . 
and the Paflage, which our Author quotes from 
him on this Occafion may be thus ne. 
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The Church of Chritt, even before it ufed the Term 
Perfon, to expre/s the Diflinttion of the Father, 
and of the Sof, and the Holy Spirit; believed and 
declared three (Perfons.) But the Nameé of Per/ons 
was not nece far ily employd in [peaking of the Tri- 
nity, till Sabellius oppofed the Church. Thus, 


continues our learned Controvertift, the Ufe of 


the Word Per/ox became very different from the 
vulgar Signification of it. For new Perceptions, 
as well as new Things require new Words; or 
at leaft new Sen/es of the fame Words, by taking 
in more, or fewer Ideas, than they had before, 
Dr. Clarke’s Syftem, as he well obferves, is 
chiefly grounded on this Argument, which he 
calls a wretched one, viz. Three Perfons, in 
Creatures are three intellectual Agents, theretore 
they muft be fo in the Blefled Trinity; from 
which Reafoning the Doétor concludes it a ma- 

nifeft Contradiction to fay, that the Father, the 
Sony and the Holy Spirit ts individually one, and 
the fame God. ‘Vo this purpofe feveral Paffages 
from various Writings of the learned Doétor 
are produced, in which, proceeding on this 
Miftake and Confufion of Terms, he pronoun- 
ces it a flat Contradiction to fay there are three 
Perfons in the Godhead, of the fame divine indivi- 
dual Effence, &c. 

Tue fifth Principle of Catholick Faith, here 
laid down, is, that, if the Scripture be under- 
itood in the Senfe, in which it was written; it 
is clear in Scripture, that either the Son, nor the 
fioly Spwit is a Creature, and that they ave pro- 
perly and fi rittly the fame God with the Father. 
This is immedi iately follow’d by a fhort Account 
of the Origin of A4rianifm,; and the Reader is 
refers’d for farther Information and Satisfaétion in 
this Point, to the iixth Volume of Monfieur 
Tillemont’s 
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Tellemont’s Ecclefiaftical Memoirs. This is fuc- 
ceeded by Mr. Whifon’s Chara&er, who from 
a profefled Arian thought fit to fhelter himfelf 
under an Appellation, which feem’d lefs odious 
and fhocking, and take up the Character of an 
Eufebian, that is, according to our Author, and 
all Ecclefiaftical Hillory, an Arian Hypocrite. 
Dr. Clarke in the clofe of this Chapter, is ac- 
cufed of difguifing, or not fully declaring his 
Sentiments on this Subject; a Charge, which 
has fince been ftrongly pom folemaly exhibited 
againft the Doctor by his former Friend, in a 
Treatifeentituled, 4a Account of the Life and Wri- 
tings of the late Dr. Clarke; which any one, 
who has perufed it, will perhaps think ought 
rather to have been call’d 4 Vindication of Mr. 

Whitton’s feady and inflexible Condu& in Arianilin, 
and Dr. Clarke’s Condemnation for varying from 
him, or not [peaking fo plainly as be continues to 
do. 

But, to return to our learned Author, he 
undertakes to fhew, Chap. Il. that it follows 
demonttratively from fome Principles, granted by 
Dr. Clarke and Mr. Whijton, that neither the 
Son, nor the Holy Spirit is aCreature; and that 
they are the fame God with the lather. ‘The 
Doétor has faid, Tere has exifted from the Be- 
ginning a fecond divine Per ‘lon, wi uch is the Word, 
or the Son. There has exificd from the Beginning, 
a third divine Perfon, which is the Spirit of the 
Father and of tre Son. My. Whiston has like- 
wile allowed that Jefus Chriit zs a divine Perfon. 
and that the Holy Spirit of God is a divine Per {oi 
From which Conceffions thefe three -enakelienk 
are drawn. = Firft, it isa Principle of the Chri- 
ftian Faith, and a Principle evident to common 
Senfe, that no Creature, and whoever is not the 
feli- 
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felf-exiftent God, 7s a divine Perfon. Secondly, 
that every one, who is truly and properly a divine 
Perfon, is truly and properly God. Thirdly, that 
there neither are, nor can be more Gods than one. 
Therefore the Son and the Holy Spirit are not 
Creatures, but the fame God with the Father. 
Ercur Paflages are quoted from Dr. Clarke’s 
Reply; in which the Son is allow’d to be truly 
and properly God, and God by Nature. The 
laft of which 1s particularly {trong and formal, 
viz. Chrift is by Nature truly God, as truly as 
Man is by Nature ¢raly Man. Mr. Whifton is 
then introduced, faying in his Vindication of the 
Council of Nice from the Athanafian Herefy, 
that Chrift is ¢ra/y God and Lord; and God dy 
Nature, not only by Office or Appointment. 
Hence it is inferr’d, ee their own Principles, 
that the Son is not a Creature: that he is nota 
Nominal or a Metaphorical God, as Mo/es and the 
Judges were; Exod. vit. v. 1. Pfal. \xxxi. v. 6. 
He is not a fecond, or a made God; if fo, he isa 
Creature. And if he be not one of the Creatures, 
or of thofe, who are not the felf-exiftent God, 
he is evidently the {ame God with the Father. 
Our Author then paffes on to a matter of 
Fact, which is an undeniable Evidence of the 
Sentiments of the Primitive Chriftians in regard 
to Chrif?'s Divinity. It is taken from that 
celebrated Paflage in the younger Pliny’s Let- 
ter to the Emperor Zrajam, in which he in- 
forms him, from the Mouth of fome Chrifti- 
ans, that they were ufed to fing Pfalms to 
Chriff as to God. The Reader is direéted to 
obferve, that while Dr. Clarke and Mr. Whi/fton, 
endeavour to prove that the Catholick Faith 
of the Blefied Trinity, contradiéts it/elf, they 
themfelves fall into a real and plain Contra- 
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diction. For fuch it is, to fuppofe there is a 
divine Perfon, which is not God; as it would 
be to fay there is an angelical Perfon, which 
is not an Angel, or a human Perfon, which is 
not a Man. But there neither are nor can be 
more Gods than one. It is then juitly 
concluded that therefore it is a plain Contra- 
diction, to fay there are two divine Perfons, 
which are not the fame God with the Father. 
Ovur Author’s next Argument is drawn 
from the Command given by our Lord to his 
Apoftles to baptize all Nations in the Name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Spirit. From which he reafons thus. If the 
Apoftles were faithful in the difcharge of their 
Office, and taught their Converts what thefe 
Words mean, and what is the whole Object of 
Chriftian Worfhip; the firft Chriftians knew, 
whether divine Honour is due to the Father alone, 
or to the Father and Son only, or to the 
Father, to the Son, and to the Holy Spirit. 
This was an Article of Chriftian Faith from 
the Beginning. And if all the Articles of 
Chriftian Belief are manifeftly delivered in the 
Books of Scripture, as we now have them, 
or if they are to us now, not only the Rule, 
but the whole, and the only Rule of Truth in 
Matters of Religion, as Dr. Clarke exprefles it 
in his Lutroduttion to the Scripture Dottrine of 
the Trinity, it is {till an Article manifeftly de- 
liver’d in the Books of Scripture, as we now 
have them. He then asks whether divine Ho- 
nour, properly and {ftrictly fpeaking, is due to 
the Son, and to the Holy Spirit, or not. If 
it is not, they are evidently Creatures, and not 
divine Perfons. If itis, they are evidently God; 
and unlefs there be literally and ftri€@ly many 
. a Gods, 
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Gods, they are evidently the fame God with the 
Father. ‘The Doétor is prefs’d with the two 
following Obfervations. Firft, it was an Article 
of the primitive Faith, that neither the Son nor 
the Holy Spirit is a Creature. On which it is 
asked; Is it not the Doétor’s Opinion, that all 
the Articles of the primitive Faith are plain in 
the Scripture, as we now have it? Secondly, 
the Scripture evidently informs us, that 
the Father is aucreated. Yet the Doétor fays, 
What the proper metaphyfical Nature, Effence or 
Subftance, of any of thefe (three) divine Perfons 
is, the Scripture has no where at all declared. To 
this it is replied, that if the Doétor means only 
that School-Queftions are not decided in the 
Scripture; it is very true, but not to the Purpofe. 
If he means any thing elle, Why is not the 
Reader let into the Secret? 

Iw the third Place, our learned and orthodox 
Author, lays it down for a Truth, that ir is 
Blafphemy to fay either the Son or the Holy 
Spirit was, or might have been made out of no- 
thing, or that it is in the Father’s Power to an- 
nihilate or deftroy them. Yet thefe, fays he, 
are the effential Properties of a Creature. 
Therefore it is Blafphemy to fay, that either the 
Son, or the Holy Spirit is a Creature; or that he 
is not the felf-exiflent God. It is allo Blafphemy 
to affirm, that there are literally and properly 
many Gods. Confequently it is Blafphemy to 
deny that either the Son, or the Holy Spirit is 
the fame God with the Father. 

Turis Chapter concludes with two Confe- 
quences, which are effential to the Subjeé, 
though they will feem very fhocking to Peifons 
in the Doctor’s way of thinking. Firft, thar all 
Arians, who give any degree “of divine Honour 
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to Chrift, are Idolaters, by giving divine Honour 
to him whom they fuppole to be a Creature. 
Secondly, that the LEu/febians, or concealed 
Arians, \f they give any Degree of divine Honour 
to Chrift, are both Idolaters and Hypocrites :-the 
former by giving him divine Honour, whom they 
{uppofe to be a Creature: the latter by conceal- 
ing Ariani/m. | 
NorHInce ts of greater Importance in the 
prefent Difpute, than to fix an orthodox Senfe 
to the Se/f-Exi/fence of the Father, and fuch as 
does not exclude the Son and the Holy Spirit 
from being ftriétly and properly one and the 
fame God with the Father. This our Author 
performs in the following Manner. To be /e/f- 
exifient, is to be actually, or to exift, and not to 
have this a€tual Being or Exiftence from another. 
Hence the Father is /e/f-exiffent ; becaufe he has 
not his Being from any other. The Father 
alone is felf-exiftent, i.e. unbegotten, unproduced 
and underived. The Son, and the Holy Spirit 
have the fame Godhead, the fame Power, €?c. 
the fame Nature, and all the fame ab/olute At- 
tributes with the Father; butare not /e/f-exi/lent, 
becaufe they are God from God. ‘Their Perfons, 
their Nature, (that is, their Godhead) their 
actual Exiftence, €fc. whatever they are, what- 
ever they have, and whatever they do, is deriv’d 
to them from the Father. They are ¢ruly God, 
and are therefore infinite, omnipotent and im- 
menfe: they xecefurily exift, they are omnipre- 
fent and omnifcious: and whatever the Father 
has made and preferves, he made and preferves 
through them. They are truly God ; and have 
therefore the fame Godhead with the Father: 
they are equal to him in it; and though dif- 
ferent Perfons, ave yet the fame God He 
im 
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him. They are truly God, and therefore, if 
God be a Subfianmce or an Effence, (which in 
the Catholick Senfe of thefe words is unque- 
ftionable) they are confubftantial and co-effential 
with the Father. But, continues he, if they 
are truly God from God, (as indeed they are) 
they have nothing from themfelves, but all 
Things from the Father. For this reafon our 
Blefled Redeemer on the one hand fays, 4// 
Things, which the Father hath, ave mine. John 
xvi. v. 1g. And on the other, Zhe Son can do 
nothing of bimfelf: but what things foever the Fae 
ther doth, thefe the Son doth alfo, iuotes, in like 
manner, John v. v. 19. 

Tue Son and the Holy Spirit mecefarily 
exift; but they wecefarily exitt from the Fa- 
ther, who alone is /é/f-exiffent, 1.e. God of 
himfelf, 9c. becaufe whatever he is, whatever 
he does, and whatever he has, he alone has 
from himfelf and from no other. 

Att this he adds, undeniably follows from 
what every Child is taught in his Catechi/m; 
and ventures to afhrm, that this anfwers the 
greateft part of Dr. Clarke’s Scripture Doctrine 
of the Trinity; as he particularly fhews in the 
fubfequent Pages. 

THe fourth Chapter contains thirteen Ob- 
jections, with fuch Anfwers as fhew them 
founded on Miftakes, nothing to the Purpofe, 
Sophiftical, or urged by inconclufive Argu- 
guments. We fhall prefent our Readers with 
fome of the moft Material, and leave them to 
perufe the reft in the excellent Piece itfelf. 

Ir is objeéted, that it appears to Reafon to 
be a manifeft Contradiétion to fay, that three 
Perfons are one aud the fame God, Therefore 
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it is a real Contradiction; as it would be to 
affirm, that three Perfons are one Angel, or that 
tthree Perfous are one Man. 

To this we have three judicious and folid 
Replies. Firft: to fay in the philofophical or 
vulzar Senfe of the word Per/ons, that three 
Perfons, or three intelligent Beings, ave one and 
the fame God, is a manifeft Contradiction. But 
if the word Per/oxs be underftood in this Senfe, 
(as Dr. Clarke always takes it) it isnot an Article 
of the Catholick Faith. On the contrary, no- 
thing can be more repugnant to it. For three 
divine Agents are evidently three Gods. A Doétrine 
which the Catholick Church abhors. This our 
learned Author looks on as a direét and complete 
Anfwer. But he adds Secondly: If the word 
Perfons, be taken in the philofophical and vulgar 
Senfe for intelligent Agents, it is a real Contradi- 
tion to fay, that three Per/ons are one Angel, or one 
Man. For three human Agents are evidently three 
Men; and three angelical Agents, three Angels. If 
the word Per/ons, be not underftood in this Senfe, 
it is not a plain Contradiction. But we have no 
reafon to think this Propofition ¢rwe. For what 
Grounds have [, either from Reafon or Revela- 
tion, to imagine that ¢ree angelical or human 
Perfons have one undivided Nature? If thefe 
Grounds appear’d in the Bleffed Trinity, it would 
be only a reveal’d Truth, but not ftrictly a 
Myftery. 

His third Anfwer is, that as God can cers 
tainly reveal whatever he knows, fo we have. 
reafon to believe he knows many things to be 
infallible Truths, many Things to be poffble, and 
fome Things to be Faés, of which, if Philofo- 
phy were to judge by natural Principles alone, 
it would think them to be no better than real 
JANUARY 1732. C and 
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and manifeft Contradiétions; either by wanting 
proper, adequate, and clear Ideas of the things 
themlelves; or by not knowing the neceflary 
Premifes from which they follow; or by a 
Mifiake concerning the Ideas; or by judging of 
unknown Things by others which are known. 


Having enlarged on this Obfervation, he adds, 


that thofe who pretend to fo exact a Knowledge 
of the Extent ef God’s infinite Power, fee and 
experience Things every Day, which, if they 
had not this Experience of them, they would 
have judged by the natural Principles of Reafon 
and Philofophy, to be evidently impoffible. Of 
this Kind are Matter or Quantity: Local Mo- 
tion: The Productions of Animals and Vegeta- 
bles, by Seeds fo fmall, and fo very unlike the 
Things produced by them: Which fhews 
the prodigious Folly and Pride of Philofo- 
phers, who undertake to fet Bounds to the 
Omnipotence and Knowledge of God, without 
knowing 4 priori the Poffibility and Mechanifm 
ef an Ant, a Fly, a Tulip, or a Grain of Sand. 

Ir we were not affured by Experience, of 
the Exiftence of Bodies, fays our Author, Phi- 
lofophy might, and would have concluded from 
natural Principles of Reafon, that Bodies and 
Matter are a plain Contradiction. For how can 
a finite Extenfion, confitt of infinite Parts, either 
really or virtually diftinct from one another? 
Yet Dr. Clarke (who was then alive ) will grant, 
and even can demonttrate that every Particle of 
Extenfion, how {mall foever, confifts of infinite 
Parts. 

As to local Motion, the Queftion is, how 
any part of it can be perform’d, be it ever fo 
fmall, without running over a Space of infinite 
Parts? And, in a finite Duration, how can in- 
fitite 
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finite Parts be run over? Is not pafling over di- 
ftiné& Parts a virtual Numeration? And is it not 
impoffible to number infinite Parts? So that, 
fetting afide Experience, (that is, if we judge 
by natural Principles only) Matter and Motion 
will appear to be no better than manife/f? Con- 
tradittions. 

THe fame, as he obferves, may be faid of all 
the innumerable Productions of Animals and 
Vegetables. For none of thefe Productions can 
have its effect, without a Reafon. And who 
has ever yet been able to difcover any Reafon, 
why from the Seeds of an Oak, we fhould rather 
have Oaks than Elms, &c.? And why its Leaves 
might not be as fruitful as its Seeds? 

ANOTHER Objection, which is drefs’d up 
like a Logical Argument is. No divine Perfon, 
befide the Father, ought to be honour’d as /e/f- 
exiffent, and as the Origin of all divine Perfeéti- 
ons in others. Therefore fupreme Honour is 
not due to Chrift. The Antecedent is granted ; 
and is no more than what our Author mutt allow 
on his] own (that is, Orthodox) Principles. 
Chap. iii. But the Confequence is denied, if 
Chrift be the /ame God with the Father, as in- 
deed he is; and the Argument is thus ftated. 
Supreme Honour is due to the Supreme God. 
But Chrift is the Supreme God. Therefore Su- 
preme Honour is due to Chrift. To which our 
learned Anfwerer fubjoins, that whoever denies 
this, muft of neceffity grant, either that Chri- 
ftianity obliges us to worthip a Plurality of Gods, 
and give divine Worfhip to a Creature; or that 
Chriit is not God, and cannot be worthipped as 
God, without Jdolatry. From which he adds, 
it is impoffible to excufe either the antient or 
modern Arians. 
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He then propoles three Queftions. Firft, 
Are there not two forts of divine Honour ef- 
fentially due to every divine Perfon? and how 
are they call’d? Secondly, Is not there a di- 
ftiné&t divine Honour effentially due to each 
divine Perfon? Thirdly, Why then may there 
not be a higher and a lower Rank of divine 
Honours? Which Queftions he affirms, fup- 
pofing the Belief of the Bleffed Trinity, may 
be evidently refolved by common Senfe. His 
Anfwer to the firft is affirmative: For the Fa- 
ther is not only God, and therefore infinitely 
great in all his Attributes; but he is alfo God 
from no other, great, wile, &c. from no other, 
and is the Origin of the Son and the Holy 
Spirit. The Son is not only God, and there- 
fore infinite in all his Attributes; but he is 
alfo God from God, and has all his Atribrutes, 
or infinite Perfeétions from the Father, and is 
with the Father the Origin of the Holy Spi- 
rit. The Holy Spirit is not only God, and 
therefore infinite in Wifdom, €%c. and all O- 
ther abfolute Perfeétions of the Godhead; but 
he is alfo God from God, and has all his Per- 
fe&tions from the Father and the Son. Two 
forts therefore of divine Honour are effentially 
due to each divine Perfon. The firft is com- 
mon to the Blceffed Trinity, and may for that 
reafon be call’d ab/olute: the fecond is peculiar 
to each Perfon, and may therefore be call’d 
yelative or perfonal. 

To the fecond Queftion his Anfwer is like- 
wife affirmative, if you fpeak of perfonal or re- 
dative divine Honour. For, by reafon of the 
Godhead, and its abfolute Attributes, whether 
pofitive or negative, the fame b/olute divine 
Honour is eflentially due to each of, and all 
the 
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the divine Perfons. To the third Queftion, if 
he muft {peak properly and ftri€ly, his Anfwer 
is Negative. Becaufe a higher and lower Rank 
of divine Honour, ftriétly fpeaking, implies a 
Plurality of higher and lower Gods, which Chri- 
{tianity does not allow. 

SEVERAL other Objeétions are brought 
from Scripture, Reafon and Authority, which 
are folved in a manner, that fhews our Author 
thoroughly acquainted with the Sacred ‘Text, 
the Sentiments and Doétrine of the anuient Fa- 
thers, and a fair as well as a clofe Reafoner. We 
fhall take notice of one Objeétion more, which 
is the feventh here produced ; and has been par- 
ticularly infifted on by the modern /4rians. 
And when the World fees how ill grounded it 
is, and how little to the Purpole, if really true, 
they may form fome Judgment of the great 
Erudition and Abilities of thofe Gentlemen. 

Curisr, they tell us, is never call’d in Scrip- 
ture, 6 33s, but only 363s. Therefore he is not 
the fame God with the Father. To this it is re- 
plied, chat if the Scripture allow’d two Gods; the 
Obfervation, if true, might prove that Chritt is 
the zuferior God. But if Seds, and 6 Seds in the 
Scripture, fignify (as they do) the very fame 
God, it is evident that Chrift, whether he be 
Ssds, OF 6 Sede, 1s the /zpreme God. Articles in 
Greek have no more Force than they have in 
Englifo, and fometimes lefs. There is more Em- 
phafis when the Article is ufed, but as much 
Godhead in the Word, whether with, or with- 
out it. But this profound and invincible Ar- 
gument has no Foundation on Faét. For our 
accurate and indefatigable Author has found out 
no lefs than five Texts of the New Teftament, 
in which Jefus Chrift is called & ses. 
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Dr. Clarke, and others of the fame Princi- 

les, were as unfortunate in this Point, inregardto 
the firft Greek Writers of the Church. For our 
Author has produced a Cloud of Witneffes, 
fuch as St. /gnatius, Fuftin Martyr, St. lreneus, 
St. Clement of Alexandria, St. Hippolytus, Origen, 
St. Dionyfius of Alexandria, who all call our 
Bleffled Redeemer 6 340s. 

Iw the fifth and laft Chapter, we have a large 
and curious Collection of Quotations from the 
Greek and Latin Fathers of the Church, who 
flourifhed in the three firft Centuries, and declare 
for the Divinity of the Son, and of the Holy 
Spirit, as the general Belief of the Church in 
thofe Ages. Amongft thefe the great and learn- 
ed Ovigen appears, whofe Authority has been 
employ’d in Favour of the 4vians. Our Author 
obferves, that the chief Queftion here is, rather 
what the Catholick Church held in Origen’s 
Time, than whether that Writer was Orthodox 
in regardtothe Blefled Trinity or not. St. Epi- 
phanius and St. ‘ferome, impeach him of Hete- 
rodoxy in this Point. But, fays he, it muft be 
granted, that many of the Arguments, employ’d 
againft him by learned Men, are weak; and 
gives fuch Explanations of feveral Paflages 
alledged out of his Works, which render him 
much lefs favourable to thofe Hereticks, than he 
1s ufually fuppofed to be. 
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aS. T §-C LB ye. 
A brief and diftintt Account of the miue- 


val Waters of Pyrmont, containing 
the natural Hiftory of the adjacent 
Country, of the feveral medicinal 
Springs therein, anew analytical Ex- 
amination of the Waters, and Defcrip- 
tion of the true Mineral Contents of 
the fame, with their various Effeéts, 
and the moft approved Method of ufing 
them, both in “Drinking and Bathing. 
Extratted from aTreatife on this Sub- 
Jed, publifbed fome time ago in the 
German Language, by the Learned 
‘Dr.John Philip Seippius, fr/f Phy/r- 
_ cian and Counfellor to the Prince of 
Waldeck, aud ordinary Phyfician at 
the Wells. 

As alfo a like Account of the Waters of 
Spa, from the beft Authors. By George 
Turner, M.D. London: Printed for 
A. Millar, a@¢ Buchanan’s Head, over 
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againfe St, Clement’-Church za the 
Strand; aud fold by J, Roberts, at the 


Oxford-Arms za Warwick-Lane. 1733. 
OVO. P. 133. 


HE Learned Phyfician, the original Au- 
it thor of this Account, after above twenty 
Years Refidence and Praétice at the celebrated 

Vells of Pyrmont, and feveral judicious and 
nice Obfervations made on the Nature and Ef- 
fects of the Waters, publifhed his Treatife in 
his own Language ah the Information of fuch 
of his Countrymen, as fhould have recourfe to 
them. This Extract, as we are inform’d in the 
Preface, is made with a View of giving thofe 
of this Nation a more full and diftiné: Account 
of their particular Qualities, and of the right 
Method of ufing them, than has yet appear’d 
in Englifh. 

THe firft Chapter contains an accurate Def- 
cription of the Valley of Pyrmont, of the Cha- 
lybeate, and other Springs, which are to be feen 
in it; and concludes with obferving, That many 
Inhabitants of the County of Pyrmont, and o- 
ther adjacent Places, particularly thofe of 
Ocftorff, make ufe of this Water through the 
whole Courfe of the Year, when they are 
thirfty, hole at their Meals, as their common 
Drink. ‘They have found from long Experience, 
that co Reh, it is good for every one, keeps 
the Stomach in good order and fharpens the Ap- 
petite 5 and in this County, People are ftrong, 
healthy and long lived; for in the lower Part of 
it, during the latt thirty Years, it is computed, 
that about 1foo Men have died: among whom 
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128 where fixty Years old; 109, feventy; 57, 
eighty ; 37, ninety; and 6 one hundred or more; 
fo that the Number of old People amounts to 
339, which is almoft a fourth Part of the 
whole. 

In the fecond, the Doctor undertakes a chy- 
mical Examination and Enquiry into the Nature 
of the Pyrmont Waters, and to difcover their 
real Contents and Ingredients. He profefles to 
differ from feveral learned Phyficians on this 
Point; but, without {topping to examine and 
confute what they have advanced, he propofes 
to fhew, Firff, that the Spirit, which preferves 
the whole Mixture, and all the chief Properties 
of the Water, is a /ubtile, acid, f{ulphureous 
Spirit. 2dly, That this Spirit is herein entirely 
different from the common Spirit of Sulphur ; 
that it brings with it a fubtiliz’d Mineral Far, 
with which it was mixed under ground. 3d/y, 
That this Spirit, contrary to the Opinion of all 
Authors, does not diffipate, and is not volatile ; 
but on the contrary, the longer it is in the Wa- 
ter, the more fix’d it is. Particularly, 4thly, 
This Spirit does by little and little unite itfelf 
with the alcaline Salt, or with the fubtile fweet 
alcaline Earth, which is found in alt Mireral 
Waters, and fo makes of it a Sal enixum or neu- 
trum; \ike a Yartarus vitriolatus, Sal polychreftum, 
or very like Sal Mirabile Glauberi.  sthly, That 
by this Union of the acid Spirit with the Alcali, 
it muft let fall all the difolved Iron, that it had 
affum’d, and fo the Water mutt lofe all vitriolick 
Qualities. 6thly, That the fubtile, {weet alcaline 
Earth in the Water does far exceed the acid 
Spirit in Quantity; fo that, confequently this 
Steel Water muft operate more as an Acali, than 
an Acid. 7thly, That befide ail thefe Lugredicnts, 
there 
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there isin the Water a clean, tran/parent, cry- 
fialline, taftelefs Subftance, like the Lapis Sele- 
nites, or Mountain Cryftal diffolved. 

T HES. feven Propofitions are to be fupport- 
ed and demonftrated by the Jearned and curious 
Author’s frequent Examination, and daily Expe- 
rience of the following Particulars, viz. the 
Changes and Separations which thele Jngredients 
in the Water undergo in open ir, and in 
Diftillation, without any Mixture of any other 
thing: and obferving what remains, after the 
Water is entirely evaporated. 

Tue firft change obferved in the Water, 
when expofed to theopen Air, is the Appearance 
of a party-colour’d Skin, which covers its Surface, 
and is feen after the Water has {tood fome Hours 
in the Sun, or been warm’d over a Fire. The 
next Ingredient, which feparates from the Wa- 
ter, is a yellow, ferruginous Earth, which fhews 
itfelf not only in the open Air, but in any Veffel, 
into which the Water is put. When all the 
Motion, occafion’d by this Separation, is over 
the whole Water appears yellowifh and troubled, 
and lofes its former Tafte. If the ferruginous 
Earth be permitted to fettle for fome Days, and 
the Water then ftrain’d through a Paper, it 
will become clear as Cryftal, and continue fo in 
a clofe Glafs. The fame Alterations appear in 
Diftillation. If the Water be entirely evapora- 
ted, there will remain a brown, yellowi/h, red 
Matter, intermix’d with fome white. If a little 
diftill’d clean Water be pour’d on this Sediment, 
on.warming it, and ftraining it through a Paper, 
and making it evaporate, a white, bitter Sa/t 
will remain. The Remainder of the Sediment, 
which could not be diffolved in the a Ne 
the 
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the alcaline, [weet Earth, the reddifh ferrugiuous 
Earth, and the cryftalline Subftance. 

Ir is well known, fays the Doétor, that o- 
ther /ubtile, /pirituous Steel-Waters, when weighed 
prefently at the Spring, are lighter than com- 
mon Water, even than Rain, or diftill’d Wa- 
ters; wherefore he tells us, he took a Glafs 
Vial, with a long narrow Neck, put five 
Pounds of common fweet Water into it, and 
marked the Height of it with aDiamond: upon 
pouring this out, weighing five Pounds out of 
the Zrinck Brun, and putting it into the Vial, it 
wanted only two thirds of a Dram of the 
Mark. But, having afterwards repeated the 
Experiment, he found it did not always hold. 

He then propofes to enquire into the true 
Caufes of thefe feveral Phenomena, to explain 
them, by feveral natural Experiments, and apply 
them to his aforefaid Pofitions. He imagines 
the firft of them will mect with the leaft Oppo- 
fition, becaufe moft Phyficians are agreed, that 
the /pirituoufnefs in all Mineral Waters, parti- 
cularly thofe that are acid, proceeds from the 
Sulphur of irony Stones. Burt, as feveral of the 
Moderns, obferving that the /A/cali predominates 
in Mineral Waters, and not being able to find, 
whence the Aid fhould proceed, fince no Vi- 
triol can be prepar’d out of fuch Waters, are 


~ induced to think that there is no cid in them, 


but that the Spirit is rather of an A/caline Na- 
ture; our Author has Recourfe to feveral Obfer- 
vations and Experiments, which at leaft thew, 
that in the Steel Waters of Pyrmont, there isan 
Acid of Sulphur, though the /caline Matter 
has the Advantage. ‘Thefe are fix in number, 
and delivered in fo concife a Manner, that we 
mult 
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muft refer our curious Readers to the Book itfelf 
for farther Satisfaction in that particular. 

Tue fecond Propofition advanced is, that 
this Spirit differs from the common Spirit of 
Sulphur, in that it brings with it a /udtilized 
mineral Fatnefi, or combuttible Subftance ; 
which he thinks is manifeft, becaufe if the 
dried, reddifh Sediment of the W ater be thrown 
on melted Salt-Peter, many of its Particles do 
vifibly kindle and burn with the Salt- Peter; 
and this, fays he appears ftill more evident 
from gathering a large Quantity of the party- 
colour’d Skins which 1s form’d on the Waters, 
and throwing it, when dried, on the melted 
Salt-Peter. This being done, it may be ob- 
ferved that a great many clear Sparks burn out 
of it; which cannot be feen, when Matter is 
thrown on it which is not combuttible. 

Tuar the Spirit in Queftion does not dif- 
fipate and fly away, but is always more and 
more fixed, which is his third Propofition, the 


‘Author thinks fufficiently clear from the fmell 


of the Waters, when newly taken out of the 
Well; which he fays is not penetrating, ful- 
phureous and fuffocating, as all Volatile Spirits 
ufed to be; but it is a vitriolick Sme!], though 
fometimes with a Mixture of a gentle Sulphur. 
This is confirm’d by the following Obfervati- 
on. It is well known, fays he, that all /pivi- 
tuous Things, which areany way /oo/e and vo- 
latile, if fet on the Fire, will prefently {mell 
itrong. Now he denies this to be the Cafe 
in regard to the Pyrmont Waters, a large Quan- 
tity of which being fo placed, neither the Or- 
gans of Smelling nor of, Refpiration will be 
affected, though a Man holds his Head over it 
a confiderable time 
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Among other Difficulties which might be 
ftarted on this Occafion, the Do¢tor apprehends 
it may be ask’d, what becomes of the Spirit, 
which according to him, does not evaporate, 
and yet is fo foon loft? To which he replies, 
that this is beft anfwer’d by a Proof of his 4th 
Propofition, viz. that this Spirit unites itfelf by 
Degrees with the lcaline Salt, or with the 
fubtile /weet Earth, fc. and makes of it a Sal 
enixum. "This Sal enixum, according to the 
Chymifts, is form’d by an Union of acid things, 
with /ixivious Salts, or Alcalies. Now, fince 
the mineral Spirit of Steel Waters chiefly confifts 
of an Acid, as is acknowledged by moft, both 
ancient and modern Phyficians; and the latter 
agree, that in all hot and cold Mineral Waters, 
there is not only a /ixivious Salt, or an alcaline 
Earth, but that the Alcalz predominates in them, 
fo that the acid Spirit cannot evaporate, but muft 
unite with the cali, when it meets with it in 
any Liquor, and thereby form a Sal enixum, or 
neutvrum; he thence concludes his way of ac 
counting for the Matter, juft and fatisfactory. 
After feveral Pages employ’d in explaining and 
illuftrating this 4th Pofition, our Author thinks, 
if what he has faid on it be duly confider’d, the 
sth will want little or no farther Confirmation. 
viz. that the acid Spirit of the Waters by 
uniting itfelf with the cali, muft let fall all 
the diffolved Particles of Jron, which it had 
afflumed, and fo the Waters mutt lofe all their 
vitriolick Qualities. However, he explains him- 
felf {till farther on that Point; but, as what he 
fays on that and the tworemaining Propofitions, 
though curious and entertaining, is not fo ufeful 
to our Readers, as an Account of the chief 
Vertues and Effe&ts of the Pyrmont Waters on 
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human Bodies, and of the Difeafes cured there- 
by, which is the Subject of the third Chapter, 
we fhall proceed to that. 

Haviwe confider’d the mineral Contents of 
thefe Waters at large, he rightly obferves, that 
they muft work according to all their incorpo- 
rated Ingredients together; which he reduces to 
fix, wiz. the acid Spirit of Sulphur; the 
Vitriolum martis nativum, which he has before 
endeavour’d to prove form’d from a Mixture of 
the Stee} with the acid Spirit of Sulphur; The 
Salt, the Stecl, the alcaline Earth, and the cry- 
fealline Subfiance. And firft as to the Spirit of 
Sulphur. We obferves that the moft learned 
Chymifts agree that the “cid of Sulphur and 
Vitriol is of the fame Species: that Practitioners 
of the greateft Learning, and moft Experience, 
allow the Spirit of Sulphur and Vitriol, to be a 
Medicament, which, without any Mixture, may 
be fafely taken to 10, 15 Drops, and fometimes 
a Scruple,and more. This Acid, he adds, when 
prudently prefcribed, {trengthens the Stomach, 
reftores loft Appetite, deftroys the fuperabun- 
dant Bitternefs and Sharpnefs both in the Sto- 
mach and Bowels, as well as in the Blood, and 
entirely difcharges fuch Matter by Urine. It 
has likewife been found of great ufe in Fevers, 
efpecially fuch as are infectious. 

Tuts volatile Acid, according to our Au- 
thor’s Proof of his fifth Propofition, is united 
with /ron, and thus conftitutes a hard Vitriolum 
martis nativum, the fecond Ingredient to be here 
confidered, according to its medicinal Properties 
and Qualities. To which he adds, that a clean 
Vitviol of Iron is daily ufed by the beft Practiti- 
oners, who give a Dofe of it to Io, 12, IF 
Grains, which they continuc daily for tome 

| Weeks. 
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Weeks. It opens Obftructions in the Bowels of 
the lower Belly, ftrengthens them, and helps 
their too great Relaxation, diffolves Slime, 
kills Worms, €?c. 

THE Doétor fuppofes that the mineral Water 
Salt proceeds from this Union of the Acid with 
the Alcali, as provedinhisfourth Pofition. Thefe 
he calls Salia Media, which he tells us, diffolve 
all Slime, Hardnefs and Obftruétions in the Sto- 
mach, Bowels, Spleen, and other glandulous 
Parts, and are good in Dropfies, and feveral o- 
ther Diftempers. 

THE next Ingredient in the Pyrmont Waters 
to be confidered in this Place, is the Steel or 
fron which is found inthem. The chief medi- 
cinal Effeé&t of it in human Bodies, is that it 
{trengthens, and gently contracts the Bowels. 
In long Ilneffes the Fibres of all the inward 
Parts are much weakened and relaxed. By 
virtue of the /ulphureous, dried, ferruginous Earth, 
they recover their natural Strength and Firmnefs, 
and by the Motion of its Parts all flimy, tarta- 
rous Obftructions, if not too much hardened, 
are preffed out of the feveral Canals of the 
Body; for which reafon, fays our Author, the 
Steel or Iron Water produces fo excellent Effects 
in Malo Hypocondriaco, Morbis Matricis, defects 
of Digeftion, and all other Obftructions. Asthe 
firft of thefe Diftempers is no where more common 
than in our Country, it were to be wifhed for 
the Good and Comfort of Society, that we were 
fupplied with large Quantities of thefe excellent 
Waters in their prime Perfection. 

T ue Dodétor is of Opinion that he has proved 
in the preceeding Chapter, that the 4/cali in 
the Steel Waters of Pyrmont, is a /ubtile, 


alcaline Earth, diffolved in cryftal clear Wa- 
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ter. This muft correét and attraé to icfelf the 
fuperfluous, acid Bitter, and faline Sharpnefs in 
the Bowels and Stomach, which is afterwards 
convey’d out of the Body by the cleanfing Vir- 
tue of the Water. 

Tue laft Ingredient, mention’d by our Au- 
thor, is the taftele/s, cryftalline Subftance of the 
Water; and the Queftion is, whether this has 
any medicinal Virtues or not; which he affures 
us he has often employ’d with Succefs, in Cafes 
where the Mountain Cryftal has been recom- 
mended. ‘This Chapter is concluded with con- 
fidering farther how the freth Pyrmont Waters 
do operate in the Body. The moft obvious 
Effect of them, according to Dr. Seippius, is, 
that when drank moderately, they increafe all 
the natural Evacuations and Ejeétions, perform’d 
by the Organs of Secretion, and cleanfe the 
whole Body. 

He adds, that the Water throws fome Per- 
fons into a ftrong Salivation, which continues 
fome Days, and carries off great Quantities of 
Phlegm or Slime through the Glands of the 
Mouth, Throat, and Windpipe; it caufes Vo- 
miting, makes a great difcharge of Filth; 
and carries off by Stool the grofs Humours 
lodged in the Bowels. Its moft general Opera- 
tion, however, is by Urine ; and it ts the fafeft 
and fureft Remedy for ordinary bloody Fluxes. 
Our Author proceeds to recommend this Water 
for broken Conftitutions, telling us, that its 
fulphureous, balfamick, ferruginous Earth reftores 
and ftrengthens the Tone and Elafticity of the 
Fibres and folid Parts, fo that all new gathering 
of hurtful Matter in any part of the Body 1s 
prevented. To this he adds a long Catalogue of 


Diftempers in both Sexes, which he affures us, on 
his 
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his own Knowledge have been cured by thele 
wondetful Waters. 

In the fourth Chapter we have Directions 
how thefe Waters are to be drank. The Author 
fays they have the fame Virtues at all Times and 
Seafons; but that, being commonly taken cold, 
the Months of May, Fune, Fuly and Auguft are 
the moft convenient; becaufe there is then a 
better Opportunity for Motion and Exercife in 
the open Air, which are’neceflary during the 
Cure. But March, April and May are more 
proper for fuch, as cannot drink them at the 
Wells; becaufe in warmer Weather they are 
heated and cool’d in the Carriage, whereby they 
lofe much of their fpirituoufnefs, and the Stee} 
Particles are thrown on the Sides of the Veffels, 
which does not happen when the Waters are 
drawn, and carried away in cool Weather, and 
put into cool Cellars, till they are ufed. 

Ir is moft proper, he tells us, to take them 
in the Morning fafting, after the Body has been 
{trengthen’d and refrefhed by Reft; for then the 
feveral Excretions, occafion’d by them, are beft 
perform’d; and in four Hours the Waters have 
their greateft Effect, if they pafs tolerably. 

CERTAIN Preparationsare prefcribed before 
Drinking the Pyrmont Waters. They who are 
ufed to let Blooa about the Time of the Equi- 
nox, are not to omit it, if they defign to ufe 
the Waters foon after. Purging, which was 
held fo neceffary by all the antient Phyficians, is 
now rejected by fome moderns, as hurtful, or at 
leaft ufelefs. But our Author obferves, that 
Conttitutions, Difeafes, €?c. are fo different, that 
no general Rule can be fix’d in this Cale. He 
does not pretend to prefcribe one determinate Quan- 
JANUARY 1733. D tity 9 
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tity; which muft be regulated by every ones 
Conftitution, Diftemper, and the working of 
the Waters; but lays down fevera! fhort, clear 
and intelligible Rules on this Article. 

THE next thing confider’d, is the Diet, 
under which Term he comprehends, not only 
eating and drinking wholfome things in a regular 
Manner, bur alfo a Confideration of the State 
of the dir, Motion, Reft, cleanfing of the Body, 
Sleeping and Waking, and the Exercife of the 
Mind. As to ee all hard, heavy, fharp, 
acid, falt, high-feafon’d Viétuals, are to be 
avoided. Dinner is not to be taken till four 
Hours after the Waters; nothing is to be eaten 
before that time, that they may work without 
Difturbance; and a light Supper is allow’d 
about feven at Night. As to drink, every one 
is allow’d fuch as he is moft accuftom’d to; but 
the Doétor does not think it advifeable to ufe 
Pyrmont Water at Meals, or mix it with Wine ; 
becaufe it carries the Food out of the Stomach 
too foon: The Influence of the Air and Wea- 
ther on our Bodies is likewife to be confider’d; 
and here it is obferved, that very hot and fultry 
Weather is inconvenient for drinking the Wa- 
ters; becaufe too much {weating delays and hin- 
ders their good Effeéts ; fo that in fuch a Seafon 
they are to be taken in the Cool of the Morn- 
ing, and cool and fhady places are to be fre- 
quented. 

Tue Motion and Exercife of the Body mutt 
not be violent, but agreeable to the Weather. 
The Body mutt be kept open. The beft Time 
for Sleep, is from nine or ten at Night, to four 
or five inthe Morning. As to the Exercife of 
the Mind, we are directed to guard againft all 
hurtful Pafflions, and eadeayour to be of a con- 
tented, 
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tented, chearful Spirit. After this, we have Di- 
rections about Medicines to be taken by the 
Water-drinkers, according to the Difference of 
Age, Sex, and Conftitution. 

Entire Retention of the Waters, Vomiting, 
Coftivene/s, want of Appetite, Retention of Urine, 
Loofene/s, Cholicks, Sorene/s and Heat in the 
Lateftinum rettum, Itchings and Outbreakings over 
the whole Skin, unutual Drow/ne/s, ” refilefs 
Nights, Giddine/s and Headachs, Cramps, /mariing 
Pains, and return of old Ailments, during the 
Courfe of Drinking, are accidents, which require 
a particular Confideration. Our Author thews 
the Caufe of each of thefe, and gives proper 
Directions how to remove them. 

Iw the fitth Chapter he treats of Bathing in 
the Pyrmont Waters; and as hot and cold mi- 
neral Waters generally agree in their Original 
Ingredients, Operations and Effects, the Doétor 
thinks it reafonable to expect that the latter, 
when warmed, fhould be as effeétual for remo- 
ving Indifpofitions, as the former; and, as cold 
Waters are commonly more /pirituous, and their 
Ingredients more fubtile, it is not without reafon 
afferted, that when fuch Waters are rightly pre- 
par’d for Bathing, they have a better effect than 
a naturally warm Bath; and_ particularly 
thofe of Pyrmont, which may be warm’d to a 
great Degree for two Hours before the internal 
Fermentation and Motion of the fubtile Parts 
ceafe. This is confirm’d by many Inttances of 
their wonderful Effeéts in that way for almoft 
200 Years. But, as it would be too tedious to 
enumerate the various Cures perform’d by Ba- 
thing in thefe Waters, our Author proceeds to 
confider, 1/7, The neceflary Preparation for Ba- 
thing. 2dly, The Time when. 3d/y, How long 
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ir is to be continued. 4hiy, The way of pre- 
aring the Waters. sthly, How long it is pro- 
er to ft ay in the Bath, with the other Rules 
ieceflary to be obferv’d in, and after the Bath. 
The bett Preparation for bathing, is by taking 
a Waters internally; for thus the Body will 
be fo well cleanfed, that there will be no reafon 
to fear that the fuperfluous Humours will be 
heated by Bathing, and brought to a Ferment, 
or any hurtful thing driven from the outward 
Parts into the Vi/cera. The hot Seafon is beft 
for Bathing, w hich is to be done after the Pa- 
tient has drank the Waters a fuffcient time for 
cleanfing and eafing his Body. The time of the 
Day dy proper for Bathing, is nine in the 
Morning, or five in the Afternoon. The former 
for thofe ‘that are fat and abound in Blood: the 
Jatter, for fuch asare obliged to go abroad about 
Noon, and expofe themfelves to the open Air, 
when the Weather is not very favourable, and 
{uch as lofe their Appetite, or are much inclined 
to Sleep, and find themfelves fatigued after Ba- 
thing. ‘The Patients themfelves will be able to 
judge how often, and how long they ought to 
ufe the Bath by oblerving how they bear it, if 
they are not very much fatigued by it, and if 
their Limbs are eafier after it. 

Our Author, tpeaking of the way of pre- 
paring the Bath, tells us, it is ufually done by 
warming a certain Quantity of the Water, and 
mixing it with a larger Quantity of the cold, 
freth Water. He approves of this Method, be- 
caufe thus the Spirituoufnefs of the cold Water 
keeps the Bath a confiderable Time in full Mo- 
tion and Fermentation. But he adds, that when 
it is defign’d for Perfons of weak Conftitutions, 
is is beft to warm the whole on a gentle Fire, 
that 
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that the Waters may lofe fome of their fpiri- 
tuoufnefs and ftrong penetrating Vertuc. He 
then lays down eight Rules to be obferved in 
Bathing, which relate to the Degree of Warmth 
of the Water, the Manner of going into th 
Bath, the Time of continuing in it, and wha 
is to be done afterward. 

As the beft of Medicines will prove ineffe- 
ctual, if the Patient leads a diforderly Life 
while under Cure, our Author undertakes in his 
fixth and laft Chapter, to fpeak of the Abufes 
and Miftakes committed during both the inter- 
nal and external Ufe of the Waters. The 1/, 
is drinking the Waters cold, without any Order 
or Difcretion. The 2d, taking too large a 
Quantity, andtoo faft. The 3d, and moft com- 
mon, is an injudicious Choice of Food, by which 
the Waters are hinder’d in their Operation. 
The 4t), Eating too foon after Drinking the 
Waters. sthly, Patients are frequently very 
diforderly intheir common Drink, taking Coffce, 
‘Tea, or Chocolate immediately after the Wa- 
ter, which difturb their Operation. 6¢4/), Great 
Prejudice is received by too free an Ule of 
Wine during their Courfe. 7thly, Sleeping long 
at Noon is very dangerous at that time, and 
fometimes caufes Convulfions, Apoplexies, and 
the like. 

THe Abufes and Miftakes, committed by 
thofe, who ufe the Bath, are firft making it too 
hot. Secondly, Going into it when afflicted 
with long Paroxy/inms, and violent Fits of the 
Palfy, at which time the Limbs cannot endure 
fuch {trong Irritation and Moittening. Thirdly, 
Undertaking to diffipate too foon any great 
{welling by the ufe of the Bath, which is com- 
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monly the Caufe of many inward Diforders. 
Fourthly, Attempting the Cure of Ulcers or old 
Sores by it, before the /uperfluous, fharp, bilious 
Humours are carried off. Laftly, Says our Au- 
thor; it is a great Miftake for old, decrepid 
People, who have no Strength or Moifture left, 
to have Recourfe to the external Ufe of the 
Waters, which only haften their end. 

Dr. Turner has added a fhort Treatife on the 
Mineral Waters of Spa; which contains a Def- 
cription of that Town, an Account of the Ac- 
commodations for Strangers there; the Situation 
of its Wells; an Analyfis of them, by Dr. 
Crouet; and a brief Account of the Qualities 
and Vertues of thofe Waters. But, as thefe 
Qualities are very well known, and the whole 
Piece, as is own’d in the Preface, is taken 
from that and feveral other Writers, we think 
we need not give any farther Account of it. 
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Cours des Sciences fur des Principes 
nouveaux & fimples, pour former le 
Langage, |’ Efprit, & le Cur dans 
l’ufage ordinaire dela vie. Par le Pere 
Buffier, de la Compagnie de Jefus. 
A Paris, chez Guillaume Cayvelier, rue 
S, Jacques. 1732. 
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That is, 


A Courfe of the Sciences, on new and 
eafy Principles, for forming the Speech, 
the Mind, and the Heart. By Fa. 
Buffer, of the Society of Jefus. Prin- 
ted at Paris for William Cavelicr,. zz 
St. James’s- ftreet. 1732. Folio p. 650- 
with Prefaces and Tables, 


HIS Volume is a Colle&ion of Differta- 

tions and QObfervations on the feveral 
Sciences. The Author’s Defign is to {hew their 
Connexion, and how one may be made fervice- 
able toward acquiring an other, when taken in 
their regular and natural Order. Grammar, 
which is ufually defined, Zhe Art of Speaking and 
Writing correétly, is therefore placed the firft in 
Order; not only becaufe it is neceffary for teach- 
ing the other Sciences, Dut alfo as it diftin- 
guifhes the Nature and Value of Words and 
Terms in each of them. As Grammar enables 
us to make ourfelves under{tood, fo Eloquence and 
Poetry teach us how to make a {trong Impreffion 
on the Minds of thofe, to whom we freak. For 
which reafon thefe are next propofed. 

Tuus far only the Juftnefs and Beauty of 
Language are confider’d; which will be of very 
little ufe, will only flatter our Vanity, and give 
an empty and ufelefs Amufement to others. 
Our Readers willbe fenfible of this Truth, when 
they reflec& on what has pafs’d in their own 
Minds after hearing what appear’d inthe Delivery 
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a fine Difcourfe; which, for want of Method, 
Juftnefs of Thought, and Solidity of Rea- 
foning, left no Impreffion, and the whole was 
iminediately furgot. In order to render the Ac- 
complifhments already mention’d, ufeful, it will 
be nobel ary to have Recourfe to fuch Sciences, 
as direct us to certain Principles of Knowledge, 

and teach us to draw juft Confequences from 
them. This is the Bufinefs of Metaphy/ics and 
Logic. The former is called by our Author, 
Firft Truths; the latter Confequential Truths or 
Principles of Reafon, which was the Title under 
which it firft appear’d. 

Tue fundamental Principle of Logic here 
laid down, is, that iz order to draw a jujt Confe- 
quence infallibly, we need only have in our Mind 
diftinétly the Principle from which this Knowledge 
is derived. For Example, A Man, who has a 
clear Idea and Knowledge of a Clock, cannot 
conclude it is a Windmill. According to Father 
Buffier, the Cafe is the fame in regard toall other 
Ideas; on which Suppofition he advances thefe 
three Propofitions or Affertions. Firft, That 
we always reafon juftly, according to the Idea 
actually prefent to the Mind. Secondly, That 
there is no fuch thing as a mental Sophiim. 
Thirdly, That what is ufually called a Sophifm, 
confifis only in an Ambiguity of Terms and 
Propofitions; fo that, inftead of making ufe of 
the common and difficult Rules of Logic for 
unravelling a Sophifm, we have no more to do 
bur to clear up the Ambiguity. It is fuppofed 
that our Author here means, that a Man may 
reafon juftly, difcover an Ambiguity in Terms, 
and diftinguith their different Senfes, which per- 
plex an Argument, without being acquainted 
with the Rules of Logic, that is, that he may 
be 
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be naturally a Logician; which is what nobody 
difputes. 

As Logic and Metaphy/ics, are defign’d to form 
and regulate the Underftanding, Father Buffer 
undertakes to facilitate the Knowledge of them 
by two Pieces, fuitedto every Capacity. One 
is intituled, Elements of Metaphyfics; the other 
An Enquiry into vulgar Prejudices. In the former 
we are fhewn how even the illiterate Part of 


Mankind is capable of metaphyfical Reafoning 


in things which are familiar to them; becaufe, 
according to our Author, it confifts only in 
knowing an Object or a Subject on all Sides, 
and in all the Appearance in which it may be 
confider’d. This, he fays, the moft ignorant 
never fail to do when their Interefl is concern’d. 

But how important foever the Sciences already 
mention’d, may be, they are {till lefs fo than 
Morality and Religion. For which reafon our 
Author allows each of them a feparate Treatife. 
One is intituled, Of Civil Society, and the Means 
of procuring our own Happine/s, and that of thofe, 
with whom we live. ‘The other, An Explanation 
of the moft affetting Proofs of the true Religion. 
The latter has been printed apart, as have feveral 
other Articles of this Collection. It may be pro- 
per, however, to acquaint our Readers, that 
Father Buffier has made feveral Critical Remarks 
on the Works of the moft celebrated Authors, 
who have written on the fame Subjeéts. He 
begins with pointing out what he judges the beft 
Parts of fuch Performances, and then proceeds 
to the Confideration of what he thinks lefs per- 
fe&t. As to the Grammar founded on Reafon, 
(La Grammaire raiffonnée) which has ‘been fo 
well received by rhe Publick, though he is 
pretty large in its Commehdation in generals 
e 
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he takes the Liberty, allow’d to every Writer, 
to differ from him in feveral Particulars. It has 
been an ufual Obfervation, confirm’d by Expe- 
rience, that the Fathers of the Society expreis a 
particular Fondnefs for the Compofitions of their 
Brethren. But our Author is an Exception 
from this general Practice. His critical Diipofi- 
tion will not allow him to give better Quarter 
to the famous Father Chifiet’s Grammar. It 
has been in great Vogue above fifty Years, and 
feveral Editions of it have been printed both in 
France and other Conntries. Father Buffer ain 
that Father Chiflet was Matter of the Talent of 

forming exact Rules, and delivering them clear- 
lv; but then he tells us, that his Language is 
good for nothing at prefent; nor was very pure 
even — he wrote, at leaft in Franche Comté, 
our Author’s Country. Of this he gives fome 
Inftances. 

Mr. de la Touche, printed a French Grammar 
at Amfferdam, which our Aurhor feems to allow 
the bett that has yet appear’d; but finds feveral 
falfe or defeétive Rules in that Work. Mr. 
LT? Abbé Regnier’s Grammar is mention’d next. 
But that Gentleman ope gone for Learn- 
ing deters Father Baffer from venturing any 
decifive Obfervations on that Piece; and he very 
refpectfully refers the Judgment of it to the 
Members of the French Academy, whofe chief 
Employment is to refine and regulate their Na- 
tive Language. 

In his Treatife of Eloquence, our Author 
makes fome Remarks on 4riffotle’s Rhetoric, as 
it appears in the French Tranflation: on Cicero’s 
Treatifes on Eloquence; and on Quintilian’s 
rieenn ions for an Ovator. ‘The Author, firft 
mention’d, is reprefented as difcouraging formal 
Exordiums 
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Exordiums, Narrations, €c. all which, accord- 
ing to him, only tend to irritate the Mind of the 
Fudge, and do not foew in what the Art of a Proof 
confifis, whieh 1s to firengthen the Argument, and 
make a Man powerful in Enthymems. Father 
Buffer is particularly cautious of attacking 
Ariftotle directly. . He therefore {peaks like one, 
who had not confulted the Original, and only 
pronounces the Tranflation unintelligible,as indeed 
it is. 

WueEwn he comes to fpeak of Cicero, the 
noblenefs of his Sentiments, and the Beauty of 
his Expreffions are admired; but then he main- 
tains, that his Works, though full of Beau- 
ties, afford no real Affiftance for acquiring Elo- 
quence. He allows they are adorn’d with 
curious Digreflions, choice Paflages of Hittory,; 
but afferts that they are barren in regard to the 
practical Exercife of Eloquence. This, perhaps, 
may be the Character of his Orations; but the 
Learned World has not univerfally entertain’d 
fuch Sentiments of thofe Books which treat 
profeffedly of the Art of Rhetoric. 

FatHeR Buffer is at leaft as free with Duin- 
tilian. According to him, that Rhetorician, 
talks very well of the Acceffories of Eloquence, 
fuch as the Education of Children, Grammar, 
Orthography, the Subjects of Compofition for 
the Exercife of Youth, of the Origin and Di- 
vifion of Rhetoric. It is matter of furprize to 
our Critic, that Quintilian fhould give Digre/fion 
for a part of a Difcourfe, and the more fo, be- 
caufe he elfewhere looks on it as a Fault in feveral 
Orators, who ufe it only to relieve the Drynefs 
of their Proofs and Narrations. The fame Au- 
thor is farther impeached of {peaking in his fifth 
Book on feyeral Subjects, which bear no manner 
of 
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of Relation to Eloquence, and are of little ufe 
in Praétice; as when he enquires, whether the 
Proofs are beft placed at the Beginning, in the 
Middle, or at the End of a Difcourfe; after 
which he concludes, that this depends on the 
Exigency and Nature of the Subje&. Though 
Father Buffer is pleas’d to look on this as an 
infignificant Queftion, it has ufually been 
efteem’d an Enquiry of fome Importance; 
though, as Quintilian owns, no one’ certain 
Rule can be afflign’d for all Cafes. But our Au- 
thor goes on; fo that out of the twelve Books 
of which this famous Work is compotfed, only 
two or three relate direétly to Eloquence, and 
the manner of acquiring it. The tenth, he fays, 
is the moft important in regard to its end : its 
Author there preffes the abfolute Neceflity of 
reading and imitating eloquent Pieces, of com- 
pofing and carefully correcting ones own Works. 
Father Buffer reduces the whole Art of 
Eloquence to this fingle Point. But it may be 
faid, that even this is exterior to Eloquence, 
and common to all other Profeffions, in which 
we would fucceed and excel. The Treatife 
here criticized, has born the Teft of many 
Ages, and been valued as a compleat Work, 
or, in the Language of the learned and judici- 
ous Fabricius, being written after Duintilianhad ap- 
pear’d in the forum with great Reputation, 
and been twenty Years employ’d in training 
up Youth to the Bar, is at prefent read with 
great Advantage. 

Ariftotle and Horace among the Antients, 
and Vida and Boileau among the Moderns, 
have always paifed for excellent, and almoft 
unexceptionable Authors in the vt of Poetry. 
But neither of thofe great Men are to efcape 
the 
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the Cenfure of our Critic. 4riffotle is accufed 
of advancing a Paradox, viz. that Poetry is 
more ufeful than Hiflory. But, granting this 
is not to be univerfally admitted, the Rules 
which Aviffotle lays down for the Art of 
Poetry, fuffer nothing, and are not at all con- 
cern’d in the Queftion. Horace’s Performance 
on that Subject, is juftly commended for a 
Matter-piece of good Senfe, not only for 
Poetry, but even for all kinds of Writing. 
But ftill Father Buffer thinks it might have 
been written with more order} though he 

adds there is more, than is ufually imagin’d. 
Vida’s whole Merit is reduced to that of 
writing good Verfe and good Latin; for his 
Rules are pronounced common enough. Mr. 
Boileau’s Art of Poetry is well known, and 
univerfally efteem’d an excellent Piece, though, 
as he rightly obferves, it contains no Rules but 
what are to be found elfewhere, except fome, 
which regard French Poetry ; where our Author 
does not agree with him. Befide, fays he, the 
Precepts laid down by Mr. Boileau, were they as 
complete and exact as poflible, only help to make 
us efteem the Work of a Poet, without facili- 
tating the Practice of Poetry. Here it may be 
remarked, that, as Father Buffer has faid that 
his Rules are found elfewhere, by which Ex- 
preffion he muft mean principally in Horace, 
the Cenfure paffed on the French Poet, muft 
equally fall on the Roman. And it may be asked 
whether, when we are fenfible of the Beauties 
of an Author, and carefully retain the Rules by 
which a good Poem is form’d, we are not in a 
fair way to make fome Progrefs in Poetry, if 
our Genius is turn’d to that Art? Or what 
other 
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other rational Method can be propofed for facili- 
tating the Practice of it? 

In the Obfervations annex’d to his Treatifes 
of Metaphyfics and Logic, our Author enquires 
into the Merit of fome modern Philofophers of 
the firft Rank, fuch as Mr. De/cartes, Mr. Locke, 
Father Malebranche, Mr. Le Clerc, Mr. Crou/az, 
Mr. Regis, the Author of the Logic of Port- 
Royal, Mr. Gaffendi, and the Profeffors of the 
Logic ufually taught in the Schools. He fhews 
the Excellency and Value of thofe Pieces, but 
as ufual, fubjoins his Remarks on what appears 
to him lefs worthy of Approbation. Speaking 
of Defcartes, he fays, that the Care he took to 
be on his Guard againft all Prejudices, has made 
thofe who came after him, deliver their Senti- 
ments with more Caution. His Method of 
analyfing Words and Ideas has been of fingular 
ufe; but, when he propofes to doubt of the Ex- 
iftence of all things, whether Objects of Senfe, 
or of the Imagination, and even of Mathema- 
tical Demonftration, he feems unreafonable; 
for fays Father Buffer, is it poffible for a Man 
to doubt one Moment whether a Triangle is 
not a Circle. What De/cartes teaches on this 
Head, and made fo much Noife when firft pro- 
pos’d, is reduced to a reafonable, but common 
Maxim, viz. that no Judgment is to be form’d, 
till we are well affur’d of the Evidence of a 
thing. 

Mr. Locke is commended for being the firft, 
who undertook to diftinguifh the Operations of 
Human Underftanding, without following any 
Syftem; but our Author is of Opinion, that his 
Thoughts are not always juft and clear; particu- 
larly when he fays, that Liberty does not belong to 
Volition, nov to the Wil, but only to the Power of 
thinking 
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thinking or not thinking. ‘This, fays our Critic, 
is either a Flow of empty Words, or favours the 
Opinion of thofe who allow Man no Liberty. 
The fame Englifo Metaphyfician is pleas’d to 
aflert, that a Man who fhould entirely lofe bis 
Memory, would not be the fame Perfon, but-would 
fiill be the fame Man. On which Occafion Fa- 
ther Buffier obferves, that when a great Philofo- 
pher reafons in this ftrange Manner, what was 
talfely faid to St. Paul, may be juftly applied to 
him, viz. Much Learning bath made thee Mad. 

FatrHeR Malebranche is highly applauded 
for having placed the Doétrines of De/cartes in 
a {trong Light, fo that the Difciple did more 
toward the Propagation of that Philofophy, 
than the Mafter. But he too muft undergo the 
Lafh of our Author’s Pen. He is accufed of 
looking on what he advances as inconteftable, 
without feeming fenfible of what may be urged 
again{t it. Thus, Zome 1. Book 3. Chap. 2, he 
affirms, that Jdeas are more real Beings, than all 
that we fee in the Univerfe; becaufe Ideas being in- 
telligible, they are not a mere Nothing, but real 
Beings. To which it is replied, that therefore 
Roundnefs, and all other fimple Modifications 
would be real Beings, becaufe they are intelli- 
gible. 

Mr. Croufaz has written a large Treatife of 
Logic. His Defign is approved of; butthen Fa- 
ther Buffier is ot Opinion, that it is too large, 
his Refle€tions not fufficiently clear, and his 
Terms obfcure. For Example, when that Au- 
thor fays, there are certain Perceptions, which know 
themfelves, our Critic obferves, that Perception 
is no more than an Aét of the Mind, which per- 
ccives and knows, and that it is the very Know- 
ledge of the Mind. But, fays he, Knowledge 
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does not know; it is the Faculty of the Mind, 
which knows and atts. Therefore there are no 
Perceptions, which we can fay know themfelves. 
Mr. /e Clerc has written on the fame Subject. 
But as he made it his Bufinefs to give or abridge 
what other Authors had faid, all that is good or 
defective in his Work is not to be attributed to 
him, except one Paflage which Father Buffer 
fingles out. Mr. /e Clerc, p. 104. of the Amfer- 
dam Edition printed in 1700, fays he can 
hardly believe that God wrought fo many Miracles, 
on Occafions, on which it was not worth while to 
employ them. ‘This is indeed a very bold way of 
{peaking, though but too common in the prefent 
Age. Our Author therefore juftly obferves that 
Mr. le Clerc is not a competent Judge when a 
Miracle is or is not neceffary: that when a Mi- 
raculous Fact is proved by unexceptionable Evi- 
dence, we are obliged to believe it was worth 
while to perform it. 

Tue Art of Thinking, written by the Gentle- 
men of Port-Royal, which has appear’d in 
French, Latin and Englifh, and been well re- 
ceived in the World, feems to engage our Au- 
thor’s Attention in a particular Manner. It 
is well known that the Fathers of the Society 
are not charged with Partiality in Favour of 
any thing that comes from that Quarter. But 
the Merit of this Piece is fo great, that Fa- 
ther Buffer cannot avoid owning it the beft 
that has been written in the French Language. 
However he cannot think it fo clear as the 
Preface declares it; where we are told that a 
young Nobleman made himfelf Matter of it in 
four Days. At leaft our Critic’s Capacity is 
own’d not fo good ; for he affures us, that af- 
ter he had read this Treatife over three times, 
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he found feveral things which he did not un- 
derftand. Thofe who are acquainted with the 
Work in Queftion, are to judge whether this 
Confeffion is the Refult of his Humility, or a 
Proof of his Judgment. It is fomewhat furpri- 
fing, however, that a Gentleman, who thinks 
himfelf capable of giving a Courfe of the Sciences, 
fhould declare that this Work, after a third 
Perufal, is unintelligible to him on the Account 
of Examples frequently taken from Geometry. 
_ The Compilers of this Logic attribute all our 
erroneous Judgments of things to a want of 
Logic; whereas, according to Father Buffer, 
they proceed rather from a want of Truth in the 
Principles, which has no relation to Logic, than 
a want of Truth in the Confequences. He 
proceeds to fome particular Reflexions on what 
is deliver’d in the Art of Thinking, of the Na- 
ture of clear and obfcure Ideas; of incidental 
Propofitions, and the Perplexity of Logic, 
which may be avoided by the ufe of Grammar, 
and an exact underftanding of Terms. The 
Authors of that Book have affiirm’d, that it is a 
juft Expreffion, that riffotle is the Prince of 
Philofophers ; becaufe in this Cafe we follow a 
common Opinion, though it may be falfe in itfelf. 
Father Buffer anfwers, that a common Opinion 
will not juttify falfe Expreflions; that they are 
juft only with regard to the ufe made of them, 
according to the Cuftom eftablifhed in a Lan- 
guage. Thus the Expreflion before us is juft, be- 
caufe Cuftom direé¢ts us to underftand by the Terms 
of it, that Ariffotle is commonly reckon’d the 
Prince of Philofophers. Without this Cuftom, 
a Propofition might be falfe, even though found- 
ed on a common Opinion. Every one will not 
perceive the Juftnefs of this Remark. Some 
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perhaps will be inclined to call it a Diftin@ion 
without a Difference; and imagine, that fpeak- 
ing according to Cuftom founded on a common 
Opinion, is much the iame with pronouncing a 
Propofition, in which we follow the common Opi- 
nion. 

Bur the Rules propofed by riffotle for 
making Syllogifms, are {till retain’d and ufed 
in the Schools. Our Author, who always 
profefles to make the Acquifition of the Sciences 
eafy, thinks the Multitude of Moods and Figures 
prefcribed on that Occafion too numerous and 
unneceflary. He therefore propofes to reduce 
the whole to one plain Rule; which is this. 
If a firft Idea contains a fecond, in which fecond a 
third is contain’d; this third is contain’d in the 
firf. For Example, fays Father Buffer, if a 
Liquor contains Chocolate, in which Chocolate, 
Cocao Nut is contain’d, it is evident that the 
Liquor likewife contains Cocao. This he lays 
down as the Analyfis, the Method and Spring 
of every Syllogifm, as it is of this particular 
one. 


Courtiers are polite Perfons. 
But polite Perfons know how to conftrain themfelves. 
Therefore Courtiers know how to confivainthemf/elves. 


Here Courtiers is the firft Idea: Polite 
Perfons, the fecond, which is included in the 
firft, of Courtiers: Knowing how to conftrain 
themfelves, is the third, and included in the 
fecond, as the fecond is in the firft; fo that the 
firft Idea, Courtiers, includes the third, kuozwing 
how to conftrain themfelves. Perhaps it might be 
asked, whether what our Author calls his fecond 
Idea, ought not to have been his firft; and 
whether 
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whether Polite is not a more fimple, or leis 
compounded Ideathan Courtiers ? 

Tuis Method our Author thinks natural and 
fimple, and will extend to all Syllogifms; by ic 
thofe which are Negative may be reduced to 
Affirmative, and feveral other Advantages are 
propofed from this way of Procecding. 

T'Hose who have written on Morality are 
next to be examin’d; particularly Cicero, Mr. 
Charron, Mr. Regis, Puffendorf and Gaffendi: 
Cicero’s Books de Officiis have now for many 
Ages pafs’d tora Maiter-piece on feveral Accounts. 
The Excellency of the Rules and Maxims laid 
down, the Order in which they appear, the 
Strength and Clearnels, with which they areen- 
forced, and a Stile excellently adapted to the 
Subject, have ever recommended that Work to 
the World, as complete in its kind, and the 
moft ufeful that has appear’d under the great 
Name, which it bears. But our Critic, who is 
not to be amufed and dazzled with the Credit 
and Character of an Author, how well foever 
eftablifhed, does not think his Divifion fo jut, 
nor the Conduct of his general Defign fo regular 
as they might have been. Some of his Expref- 
fions are reckon’d loofe and undetermin’d, and 
feveral of his Maxims feem carried to an Extra- 
vagance. 

Mr. Charron, 10 his Treatife of 7/’i/dom, has 
made feveral particular Reflexions, placed thofe 
which are common in a new Light, and left 
his Readers room for thinking more than he 
fays; but then he has a great Number of things, 
which lead us more to doubtful Speculation, 
than to certain Practice. In regard to the latter 
our Author obferves, that feveral Means are 
preferib’d, which do not facilitate the Duty re- 
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commended ; as when he direéts keeping 

the Body in Repofe, and free from Agitation, 
as a proper Method to prevent Anger. On 
which Father Buffer pleatantly fays; when a 
Man is once in a Condition of employing the 
Remedy, the Cure would already have been 
perform’d. 

Mr. Regis’s Moral Philofophy directs us to 
confider the feveral Duties of Man, as they 
relate to his own private Reafon, to civil Society, 
and to Chriftianity. Our Critic obferves, that 
he might have firft given a more and exact No- 
tion ot what is to be underftood by Morality, 
in order to dittinguifh all its Parts, and fhew 
their Connexion with, and Dependance on each 
other. His Definition of Morality, which he 

calls The Art of living well, is thought too loofe. 
The fame Author defines Love, 4 Motion of the 
Soul, which unites us to what is agrecable to us. 
Father Bufier thinks this too intricate 5 and 
imagines it would be more juft to fay only, é is 
Motion of the Soul toward an Oljeét. For, con- 
tinues he, if we love a Horfe, are we therefore 
united to that Horfe? Perhaps this Queftion 
might be anfwer’d in the Affirmative; or at 
leaft, that what is here meant by the Soul’s being 
united to an Obj ject, is equally true in regard to 
all Objects, for sich we have a violent Attach, 
and which engage our whole Attention. Every 
one, who has obferved the Conduét of thofe 
who employ all their Time and Care, as well as 
their Fortune, on Dogs, Horfes, €@c. will be 
induced to conclude the Definition juft and 
natural. 

Puffendorf’s Treatife of the Duties of a Man 
and a Citizen, has been fo often printed, and tran- 
flated into fo many Languages, that our Critic 
2 runs 
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runs no Hazard of his own Reputation by pro- 
fefling a fingular Efteem for that Piece. But 
after all, he thinks it too dry, and that it would 
have been proper to ur a greater number of 

Paflages from Hittory, for giving more Force 
to his Precepts, and ieee Proofs for con- 
vincing fuch as fhould not eafily receive the 
Maxims propofed. 

HavinG thus difpatch’d fingle Perfons, he 
proceeds to attack a whole and formidable 
Body, viz. the Scholaftic Profeflors of Mora- 
lity, or the Moral Philofophy, as caught in 
the Schools. He affirms, that h ardly any thing 
is deliver’d there, which is of ule tor the Con- 
dué&t of Life, fixing the Rule of Manners 
or raifing {uch Motives as may make it agreea- 
ble to us. Therefore, fays he, this part of 
Philofophy, as taught in Colleges, is {till the 
moft defective, and confifts chiefly of puzziing 
and metaphyfical Queftions. They, who have 
had the Opportunity of obferving the Praétice 
of the foreign Schools in this Particular, will 
not think Father Buficr’s Cenfure too fevere; 
and perhaps the fame may be faid of that of 
our own Univerfities. But our Author pro- 
duces an Apology ufually offer’d on this Oc- 
cafion, viz. that this is done with a View of 
furnfhing young Students with Subjects for 
Difputation, and exercifing their Wit. To 
which he replies: ‘That the practice of dif- 
puting is not preferable to fuch [nftruétions as 
are neceflary for teaching us how to behave 
ourfelves in our refpeétive Stations, and acquire 
Happinels : that the true Sub; eéts of Mo- 
rality will furnifh us with proper Matter for 
Difcuffion, and confequently of Difputation. 
For Example, fays he, Whether the P: actice of 
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gratifying our Patlions contributes to our Hap- 
pineis? Whether there be any Vices in private 
Perions, which are not prejudicial to Society? 
Whe ther we are obliged to make it our care to 
pleafe others, and what is the Rule in this 
Cafe? 

Tue laft Part of the Colleétion had not been 
printed, before itappear’d inthis Volume. It con- 
tains, Anfwers to fome Difiiculties, propofed on feve 
ral w ‘the preceeding ‘Freatiles. In regard to that 
ef fir? Truths, we find fome fubtile and ingenious 
Objections, ‘which had been inferted in the 
French Mercury; with clear Replies to each of 
them. In his An{wer to the Difficulties propofed 
on Occafion of his Treatile Of the Principles of 
Reasoning, he prevails with himfelf to beftow 
Jarge Commendations on thofe urged by Father 
Rougé , a Francifcan Friar. He owns they are 
well fupported 5 but infinuates that what gave 
room for them was fome Expreflions, which he 

owns lefs exact than they ought to have been. 
Tue Author of Critical Obfervations on 
what he had written Ox Czvil Society, is not 
treated fo tenderly. He declares he had difcover'd 
in that Piece fome faint Glimmerings of Wait or 
Malice, in the midft of a great Seumrcity of Truth 
aid common Senje. "An Author mutt be conviéted 
of uncommon Abfurdity and Extravagance, 
before he can be fuppofed to deferve fo fevere a 
= re; and perhaps fuch Language 1s never ne- 
ecflary; but the Abfence of it would always be 
better f ipplied by clofe and calm Re afoning. 
Turse Anfwers are followed by a Difcourfe 
en Study, and the Method of Jearning the 
Sciences. The Author infinutes, that the Me- 


thods propofed for this Purpofe in Books, are of 


no ule in Practice; becauie every Writer has 
one 
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one peculiar to himfelf, which is not agreeable 
to others. Befides, the Methods muft be 
varied, according to the Neceflity, Condition, 
and Views of each Student. Hiftory, for Ex- 
ample, is to be ftudied by an Ecclefiaftic, in a 
very different Manner from that, which is pro- 
per for a Man of Bufinefs and a Politician. 

Tue other Differtations, contain’d in this 
Volume, are on different Subjects, fome of 
which feem to have no particular Connexion 
with the Sciences. The Author has made 
Choice of this Variety, in order to fhew what 
Affiftance may on all Occafions be received 
from Grammar, Metaphyfics, Logic, and the 
other Sciences. 

He undertakes in one of thefe Pieces to en- 
quire, whether the Beauties of Mufic ave real, or 
arbitrary. This gives him Occafion to make a 
{mall Treatife on Mujic, which is coherent and 
intelligible, even to thofe who are entirely unac- 

uainted with that Science. ‘The whole con- 
cludes with three Differtations, which have no 
Relation to the general Defign of the Work. 
The firft is on a Queftion in the Civil Law ; the 
fecond on the Nature of Exchange; the third on 
the Origin and Nature of Law and Equity. 


















































ARTICLE V. 
State of Learning. 


PARTS. 


I. R. Drapier, Advocate in Parliament, 

having formerly publifhed a Treatife 
of Benefices, which was very well received 
both by Divines and Lawyers, has lately given 
the World a Second Edition of that Work 
in a different Form, and with confiderable Ad- 
ditions. His prefent Title is: Recueil des prina 
cipales decifions fur les Matieres beneficiales, ex- 
traites des Canons, des Conciles, &P des plus celebres 
Auteurs, conformes aux Edits €§ Declarations du 
Roi, &F & la Furisprudence du Royaume & du 


Grand Confeil. 2 Volumes in 12/0. 


2. Father /e Breton a Jefuit, has publifhed a 
large and accurate Defcription of the chief 
Plants found in 4merica. 


3. Mr. Refault has printed his Principes 
gencraux EP raifonnez de la Grammaire Frangoife, 
corrigés €F augmentes de plus de Moitié. To 
which he has added, bregé des vegles de la ver- 
fification Francoife. 


4. LHifloire 
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4. Hiftoire de [ Academie Royale des Sciences, 
pour P Année 1728. avec les Memoires de Metha- 
matique (f de Phyfique pour la méme année. In gto. 


VENICE. 


I. Pozzano Bookfeller in this City, has 

e lately publifheda Tranflation of Father 
Bourdaloue’s Spiritual Retreat, which is intituled, 
Retiramento ad ufo delle Communita Reliziofe, and 
done by M. Cazturani. In 12m. 


2. Alfo a Tranflation of the Bifhop of Zire’s 
Lent Sermons, called Quarefimale di M. Giovan- 
ni Fromentieres, €c. in 4to., That Prelate was 
Preacher in Ordinary to Lewis XIV. and thefe 
Sermons were delivered in 1680. 


3. Mr. Muzio has printed, Sentimenti di Spi- 
yito propofti ad unanima, che afpira alla [ua per- 
fezone. In 12mo. written by Gius. Maria Pe- 
nimezzi, formerly of the Order of Mixims, now 


a Bifhop. 
PALERMO. 


V,\Ather Pietro Maria Ferreri, of the Society 
} of Fefus, has publifhed here, Laffruzione 
in forma di Catechifmo, per la pratica della Dottrina 
Chriftiana. 3 Vol. in 4to. 

2. Ll Cavaliero inftruito nella propria virth ; 
colla Guida della retta razione. Opera di Nicolo 
Notar Bartolo, de Principi della {ciara. In 4no. 


G/JITENT 
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GHENT. 


Divine of Paris, who diftinguifhes him- 

felf in his Title Page only by M. C¥** 
wrote Differtatia Theologica de ‘Fanfenit Yprenfis 
Sy/femate, Propofitionibus CF Cen/furis, in 1730. 
he has lately added a fecond Volume of the 
faid Work in 12m. 


LEYDEN. 


R. Langerak has printed Facobi Gotho- 
N fredi, F. C.&P Profefforis juris celeberrimi, 
primum in Academia Genevenfi, dein ejufdem Urbis 
Senatoris, Confulis.V. €f patrie nomine variis le- 
gationibus in Galliam, Pedemontium, atque Helve- 
tiam preclare funtti, opera furidica minora. Thele 
Difcourfes, are 27 in Number. 


GENEV 2. 


ae Juris Canonci per regulas naturali 
Ordine digeftas, ufuque temperatas ; ex corpore 
Furisy &f aliunde defumptas, in duos tomos divifa; 
quorum prior continet quicquid {pettat ‘fus illud 
in fe (PF in genere infpettum. Pofterior quicquia 
pertinet ad idem Fus in fpecie confideratum. ‘This 
Book was propofed by Mr. Bou/guet laft Ofo- 
ber, and the Publication of it promifed. toward 
the End of laft Year. The Author is Fobz 
Peter Gibert, Dottor of Divinity and Canon 
Law. 


BOU k- 
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BOURDEAU X. 


IH E two Subjects propofed by the Royal 
Academy of Belles Lettres, and Arts bod 
Science for the Prize, to be deliver’d on the 


twenty fifth of uguft, 1733, are. 1. OF 


the Circulation of Sap in Plants. The Differtati- 
ons may be either in favour of that Syftem, or 


again{t it. 2. An Explanation of the Nature of 


the Air, and its Properties. What is written on 
thefe Subjects will be received till the firft of 
May inclufive; and muft be direéted to Mr. 
Sarau, Secretary of the Academy, or te Mr. 
le Brun their Printer. The Difcourfe on the 
Magnetic Properties of Bodies, which carried one 
of the Prizes for 1732, was compofed by Mr. 
L’Abbé de la Quintine. The Academy has 
been obliged to referve the other for 1733, 
which will be added to the two for that Year. 


NAPLES. 


Ately publifhed here: Fofephi Aurelii de 
Januario, Advocati Neopolitani, Refpublica 
Jurifconfultorum. In 4to. 


Bes FS. 


pNfrssion [ur les Sacremens, €? fur la Meffe de 
Paroiffe, tirées du Ritual de Blois. Two Vo- 
lumes in 12mo. 
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LONDON. 


1. P)Ropofals for printing by Subfcription, the 

Pp Second Volume of Bifbop Burnet’s Hiftory 
of his own Time. To which is added, Zhe Au- 
thor’s Life by the Editor. 


I. It is propofed, that this Volume fhall confift 
of about 200 Sheets: That it fhall be printed on 
the fame Paper, and on the fame Letter as the 
Firft; and fhall be delivered to Subfcribers at 
the fame Price, viz. at two Pounds ten Shillings 
on the Royal Paper, and at one Pound five 
Shillings on the ordinary Folio Paper. 

II. ‘That one Half of the Subfcription Mo- 
ney fhould be paid in at the Time of Subfcribing, 
and the other Half when the Book is delivered. 

III. That Subfcriptions fhall only be taken in 
by the Editor, Zbomas Burnet Efg; at his Cham- 
bers, Numb. 4. in Lamb’s-Buildings in the Mid- 
dle Temple, and no more Books fhall be printed 
at prefent, than what are fub{cribed for. 


2. A Short Account of Mortifications, and 
of the furprizing Effect of the Bark in putting 
a Stop to their Progrefs, sc. with Obfervations 
on, and a Diary of a very Remarkable Cafe, 
where is fhewn the particular Quantity and Time 
of giving it. By Zohn Douglas, Surgeon, F. R. S. 
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